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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE CHOCTAW NATION 


The design for the Great Seal of the Choctaw Nation, a facsimile 
of which appears in colors on the front cover of this number of The 
Chronicles, was adopted by an Act of the Choctaw General Council 
during its regular session at Doaksville, and approved by George 
Hudson, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, on October 16, 1860. 
A description of the seal that appears in Section 4 of this Act, defin- 
ing certain duties of the Principal Chief, is as follows:! 


The Principal Chief shall procure, at an early day, at the cost of the 
Nation, a great seal of the Nation, with the words “the great seal of the 
Choctaw Nation” around the edge, and a design of an unstrung bow, with 
three arrows and a pipe hatchet blended together, engraven in the center, 
which shall be the proper seal of this Nation, until altered by the General 
Council, with the concurrence of both Houses thereof. 


This official seal appeared on all Choctaw national papers from 
1860 until the close of the Choctaw government when Oklahoma 
became a state in 1907. The devices of the official seals of the Five 
Civilized Tribes that had operated their respective national govern- 
ments in Oklahoma for seventy-five years before this time appear 
in the rays of the five-pointed star which centers the Great Seal of 
the State of Oklahoma. The State Constitution, Article VI, Section 
30, describing the device of the State Seal, says in part: ‘‘The upper 
left hand ray shall contain the symbol of the ancient seal of the 
Choctaw Nation, namely: A tomahawk, bow and three crossed arrows.’’ 


The Choctaw seal is Indian in motif that symbolizes tradition 
and history in the tribe, for the old custom of smoking the calumet 
or pipe in the council cirele during deliberation of important mat- 
ters was particularly significant of Choctaw character. The pipe- 
hatchet in the center of the seal represents this, the pipe-hatchet 
introduced by European traders having generally taken the place 
of the old calumet among the American Indians. This trade pipe, 
called the ‘‘tomahawk,’’ had been first manufactured in war-minded 
Europe. The calumet on the other hand was not an instrument of 
war but purely ceremonial, with a pipe bowl of red or black stone 
and a stem decorated with feathers and sometimes with rare fur. 


; 1“Acts and Resolutions Passed at the October Session, A.D. 1860,” in Consti- 
tution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation printed at Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation. 
by J. Hort. Smith, Proprietor of the National Register, 1861, p. 26. This is the only 


book of Indian laws published within the region included in the Confederate 
States governments. 
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Calumets for peace councils were decorated with white feathers, and 
those for war, with red.? 


The Choctaws though peaceable in nature were noted for their 
strength as a tribe in defending their homes and country, having 
produced many great warriors in historic times. The unstrung bow 
in their national seal represented peace yet preparedness for de- 
fense, with three arrows ready. These symbolized a united people, 
one arrow for each of three great chiefs, in history, Apuckshunnubbee, 
Pushamataha and Mosholatubbee.? They had signed the Treaty of 
Doaks Stand in Mississippi, in 1820, the terms of which provided for 
the exchange of valuable tribal lands in Mississippi for a vast 
domain in the West including Southwestern Arkansas, all of South- 
ern Oklahoma, across the Panhandle of Texas to the headwaters of 
the Red River in Eastern New Mexico. When this country within 
the confines of present Oklahoma, lying south of the Arkansas and 
the Canadian rivers to Red River, was organized under the Choctaw 
government after the Indian Removal from Mississippi, it was di- 
vided into three districts named for these three noted chiefs. 


The Choctaw was the first of the Five Civilized Tribes from the 
Southeastern States granted a domain in Oklahoma. The Nation 
was organized in 1834 under a written constitution, the first con- 
stitution written within the boundaries of this state, adopted in a 
council held on the location which was named the Capital, Nunih 
Wayah. This constitution provided an executive department of three 
chiefs, one for each of the three districts in the Nation; a judicial de- 
partment of supreme court and district courts; and a legislative coun- 
cil which met annually in the commodious council house at Nunih 
Wayah. Before the Great Seal was adopted in 1860, there were a num- 
ber of changes in the constitution: The first change was made in 1842, 


2 The Indian calumet on the face of the device in the center of the Oklahoma 
State Flag was suggested from the design of the Choctaw seal shown on an old 
flag born by the Choctaw Confederate Regiment during the War between the States 
‘that can be seen on the walls of the Confederate Memorial Room in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 

3 Apuckshunnubbee was the oldest of the three chiefs. He died in Kentucky on 
his way to Washington as a de'egate from the Choctaws in the making of the Treaty 
of 1825. Pushmataha (spelled Pushamataha in some early records and laws) served 
as a delegate from the Nation in Mississippi at this same time. He died in Wash- - 
ington and was buried with honors in the Congressional Cemetery, in 1824. He 
had come west to the Oklahoma region as early as 1806, on hunting and war expedi- 
tions. In history. he is counted the great national hero of the Choctaws. Moshola- 
tubbee was one of the three leading district chiefs who signed the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek in 1830, providing the removal of the tribe from Mississippi, the first 
of the Five Civilized Tribes that came as a tribe under U. S. Government supervision 
to the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. Mosholatubbee was chief in the West and 
served in the important inter-tribal councils at Fort Holmes and Fort Gibson before 
his death in 1838. He made his home in the chief’s house in Mosholatubbee Dis- 
trict, erected by Treaty provision at what is now known as “Council House Spring’ 
at the site of Latham in LeFlore County. He is thought to have been buried at 
this location, in the old cemetery which has now almost disappeared. 
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incorporating the Chickasaws as a fourth district of the Choctaw 
Nation and providing for the organization of a General Council com- 
posed of a House of Representatives and a Senate. A new building 
was erected for the meeting of the House. The Senate met in the origi- 
nal council house which was accidently destroyed by fire in 1849. The 
following January a convention of Choctaws, with Peter P. Pitchlynn 
as President, met at Doaksville, and adopted constitutional changes 
that provided the organization of counties and county courts in the 
four districts. The General Council met annually on the first Wed- 
nesday of November at the new capital at Doaksville, beginning in 
1851. 


The founding of a separate government by the Chickasaws in the 
western part of the Choctaw Nation, in 1856, called for another 
Choctaw constitution, known as the Skullyville Constitution adopted 
the next year, patterned after state governments, and providing 
for one executive to be ealled ‘‘Governor.’’ These innovations and the 
fact that the old districts were done away with roused much opposi- 
tion among the Choctaws for fear that these were the first steps to 
take away their country as had been done in Mississippi at the time 
of the removal Treaty at Dancing Rabbit Creek in that state, in 1830. 
Determined opposition to the Skullyville Constitution resulted in a 
convention of Choctaw citizens held in 1860, at Doaksville where 
necessary changes were made and a constitution finally drafted, 
referred to as the Doaksville Constitution, which remained in full 
force and effect in the Nation until its close in 1907. The executive 
was henceforth titled the Principal Chief, with three district chiefs 
in an advisory capacity, one for each of the three districts designated 
in the written law: Mosholatubbee District, Pushamahata District, 
Apuckshunnubbee District.4 And the Great Seal was provided by law 


in the first meeting of the General Council under this Doaksville 
Constitution. 


During the nearly three quarters of a century under their own 
government in Oklahoma, the Choctaws experienced periods of 
trouble, especially the time of the War between the States, yet they 
advanced and developed in American civilization: farms and planta- 
tions were opened, trading stores were operated, towns grew up, 
churches and schools were established, newspapers and books were 
published, coal mining and timber industry were carried on. As the 
years passed, boys and girls who attended the Choctaw national acad- 
emies and were prepared in their studies were sent to colleges in the 

A fourth district comprising what was known as the Leased District lying 
west of the Chickasaw Nation, was nominally organized as Hotubbee District, Choc- 
taw Nation, at this same time. It comprised all of present Southwestern Oklahoma, 
west of the 98th Meridian and south of the Canadian River. No Choctaws nor 
Chickasaws made their home in this region since it had been leased to the United 
States by the Treaty of 1855, for the settlement of the Wichitas and other Plains 
tribes. No chief was provided in the Choctaw Nation for Hotubbee District. 
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states for higher education. When Oklahoma became a State, many 
Choctaws were counted among its leading citizens in the professions 
and in official life. The design of the Choctaw seal within the Great 
Seal of the State of Oklahoma fittingly symbolizes the history of 
this Indian nation. 

—The Editor. 


5 There are a number of publications on the history of the Choctaws, of which 
the following are among available references: 

Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1943) ; 
W. B. Morrison, The Red Man’s Trail (Richmond, 1932); Grant Foreman, Indian 
Removal (Norman, 1932), and The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934) ; Muriel 
H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951); Edwin C. 
McReynolds, A History of the Sooner State (Norman, 1954). 

Many articles on Choctaw history have been published in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, among which are: 

Muriel H. Wright, “Removal of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory, 1830-1833,” 
Vol. VI, No. 2 (June, 1928), and “Brief Outline of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, 1820 to 1860,” Vol. VII, No. 4 (December, 1929) ; Natalie Morrison Dennison, 
“Missions and Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S.,” Vol. XXIV, No. 3 
(Spring, 1946); James D. Morrison. “Problems in the Industrial Progress and De- 
velopment of the Choctaw Nation, 1865 to 1907,” Vol. XXXII, No. 1 (Spring, 1954) ; 
Oliver Knight, “Fifty Years of Choctaw Law, 1834 to 1884,” Vol. XXXI, No. 1 


(Spring, 1953). 
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_ TEWAH HOKAY 
By Muriel H. Wright 


A little book with quaint woodeut pictures under the title The 
Choctaw Girl, printed in Philadelphia in 1835, has been recently 
added to the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, giving a 
bit of history on the Choctaws at the time of their removal to the 
Indian Territory.! It tells the true story of Tewah Hokay who lived 
near Bethabara Mission on the Mountain Fork River in Southeastern 
Oklahoma. This was on the west side of the river close by the place 
where the noted, giant cypress tree has cast its shadows for some 
2,000 years. The lofty branches of this ancient relic rising above 
the surrounding forest and marking the location of the Bethabara 
Crossing on the Mountain Fork were seen by the Choctaws as they 
were nearing the end of the Trail of Tears when they were moved 
to Oklahoma, in 1831-34. 


Tewah Hokay was a little Choctaw girl who came with her par- 
ents on the tragic journey west, during which many of the Indians 
died or were made invalids from hardships and accidents along the 
way. Tewah Hokay herself received an injury from which she never 
recovered. The missionary and others from Bethabara Mission went 
to see her where she lived with her parents in a humble cabin home, 
for she was not able to go to the school taught by Miss Eunice Clough? 
in the new school-house nearby. 


1 Published by the American Sunday-school Union, 146 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1835, writer not given. The Choctaw Girl was brought to the at- 
tention of the Oklahoma Historical Society by Lee F. Harkins who has many rare 
books and other materials on the history of the Choctaws and Chickasaw in his 
own private library in Tulsa. 

2 Kunice Clough, born in Bradford, New Hampshire, in 1803, began her work 
as a missionary under the auspices of the American Board, among the Choctaws in 
Mississippi, in January, 1830, serving as a teacher in Mayhew and Aiikhunnah 
missions. She arrived at Bethabara Mission on October 27, 1832; she taught in the 
new school-house on the east side of the Mountain Fork where there was a large 
settlement of Choctaws, among whom were some prominent mixed-blood families 
including the Howells, Folsoms and Pitchlyns. This was Eagle Town proper where 
the Reverend Cyrus Byington made his home and established Stockbridge Mission 
in 1837, when Bethabara Mission was closed. Miss Clough transferred and began 
teaching at Lukfata about ten miles west of Bethabara, in 1835. Among her pupils 
was a Choctaw lad called “Kiliahote,” whom she named Allen Wright, years later 
elected and served as Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation (1866-70). At old 
Boggy Depot, he wrote about Miss Clough, saying that she was a wonderful teacher 
who was greatly missed by her pupils at Lukfata when she left her school and 
married Mr. Noah Wall. She mothered Mr. Wall’s lovely little daughter, Tryphena, 
by his late wife, Lucy (or Lucretia) Folsom Wall, the daughter of Nathaniel Folsom 
who died advanced in years and was buried at Eagle Town on the Mountain Fork. 
A granddaughter of Noah and Eunice (Clough) Wall married T. J. Hoge who was 
a Representative in the House from Roger Mills County, in the 14th and 15th State 
Legislatures in Oklahoma. 
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The great history of Choctaw missions sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Oklahoma had 
its beginnings in this state when Bethabara Mission was established 
in July, 1832, by the Reverend Loring S. Williams.? He had come 
with the first parties of Choctaws who had set out for their new 
country in the West in 1831, during the Indian Removal from Miss- 
issippi, arriving on the Mountain Fork in the vicinity of the Old Eagle 
Town in March, 1832.4 He began searching for a location to build a 
home for his family but found and purchased instead a house in a 
good state of repair, with some improvements around it, owned by 
a white man who had lived in the community when this part of the 
country was in Arkansas Territory, but who had had to move re- 
cently after the boundary line between Arkansas and the Choctaw 
country had been surveyed. Mr. Williams soon erected a building 
for the mission near his own dwelling, and named both the mission 


3 Loring S. Williams was born in Pownal, Vermont, June 28, 1796. He de- 
parted from Salisbury, New York, for missionary work among the Cherokees, ar- 
riving at Brainerd Mission March 7, 1817. The following year he accompanied the 
Rey. Cyrus Kingsbury to Mississippi where he was associated in the establishment of 
Elliot Mission, the first mission of the American Board among the Choctaws, in 
June, 1818. He also founded and was stationed at the Choctaw missions of Bethel 
and Aiikhunnah in Mississippi. He was ordained on March 27, 1830, and “visited 
the U. States, April 1—November 25, 1831.” Mrs. Williams (formerly Matilda 
Loomis) taught in the mission school at Bethabara. Mr. Williams was very elfi- 
cient in the Choctaw language; many of his religious tracts, Bible stories and hymns 
were published in the Choctaw language by the American Board, Boston, and by 
the Park Hill Mission Press, Park Hill, Indian Territory. He wrote several books 
for children, which were published at Park Hill. Many hymns composed by Mr. 
Williams are still found in the Choctaw Hymnal, bearing his initials “L. S. W.”, 
and are reported by Choctaw scholars to be in excellent Choctaw. He retired from 
the mission work in 1838, and died in Iowa in the late 1880’s. 

4A post office was established at Eagle Town on July 1, 1834, with Loring S, 
Williams as postmaster. This was the first permanent town established in the 
Choctaw Nation West. The name of the post office was changed to “Eagletown” 
on December 16, 1892, with Jefferson Gardner as postmaster——George H. Shirk, 
“First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948). 
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The missionary eritearing the Choctaw oa 


One day the missionary of Betha 
bara asked her how she felt when 
she was lying in her shed alone, as 

she sometimes was. She answered 

in Choctaw, ‘“ When my father and 
my mother are out any where, I di- 
rect my prayers and my thoughts 
continually to my Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Missionary. Doyou pray for others 
as well as yourself? 

Child. I do; I pray for all my bro- 
thers, sisters, friends, and people. 

Actual size of page and print from the book, The Choctaw Girl. 


and the crossing on the Mountain Fork ‘‘Bethabara.’’ Nothing re- 
mains of the mission at this historic site yet it is frequented today 
by many visitors who go there to see the old ‘‘Choctaw Governor’s 
Mansion’”® on grounds up from the one-time crossing on the river 


and the ‘‘Big Cypress’’ which still stands as an ancient landmark in 
McCurtain County. 


5 This was the residence of the late Jefferson Gardner who was elected and 
served as Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1894-1896. Nearby stood the court 
house for Eagle County, one of the nineteen counties organized in the Choctaw 
Nation in 1850, where county court was held by the Choctaw Indians until their 
government was closed when Oklahoma became a state. 
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The Choctaw Girl is a rare item for its human interest story 
and glimpse of life around the first mission on the Mountain Fork. 
Sixteen well worn pages in the little book prove that it has been 
read many times. On the yellowed page of the inside, front cover 
is the faded inscription in ink ‘‘Mount Pleasant—S.S. Library,’’ 
showing that it was once in the library of some Sunday school, prob- 
ably in Pennsylvania, where Tewah Hokay’s story was read long 
ago, in part as follows: 


THe CHocTaw GIRL 


‘“The tribe of Indians called Choctaws lived, until a few years 
ago, in the bounds of the state of Mississippi, in the southwestern part, 
of the United States. Ministers were sent, in 1818, to preach the gospel. 
to them, and to teach their children. They had several churches and. 
schools for them, and many of the Indians had become disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


‘‘But in the year 1831 this tribe began to move to another part 
of the country. Their new home was several hundred miles west of 
the river Mississippi. There they had to clear their fields, and build 
their huts; and in the course of two or three years, there were fifteen. 
thousand of these Choctaws settled in their little villages. 


‘The missionary ministers and teachers went along with them; 
and again they built churches and opened schools, to instruct the 
Indians in the gospel. 


‘Among those who went first to the new settlement was an In- 
dian and his wife, who had not long before become Christians. They 
took their children, several of whom were scholars in the mission- 
aries’ school. One of these was a little gril, whose name, in the Choc- 
taw language, was TEWAH-HOKAY.® She was then nine years old. 
While they were traveling to the west, this child had a fall, which 
injured her back. From that time she suffered very much, and was 
scracely able to do anything, or even help herself. It must have been 
very painful to her to have to travel so far in this condition. But 
all the family arrived at the end of their journey, and took up their 
abode in a village which was called Bethabara, from the place in 
Judea where John the Baptist preachd and baptized. Here a church 
was soon formed, which had one hundred and thirteen Indian com- 
municants. There were also five Sunday-schools and five common 
schools in different parts of the Choctaw settlement.’ 


“But young Tewah-hokay was not able to go to school, and as 
her father and mother could not speak English, she could only use 
the Indian language. But the missionaries and her pious parents 


6 The meaning of this Choctaw name in English refers to the little girl’s broken 
back, from tiwa, “burst open,” and oke, “it is so,” a final, positive statement. 

7 The church at Bethabara was organized on October 19, 1832, with 56 mem- 
bers. The average number attending the preaching services of Mr. Williams was 
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could talk to her in Indian, and they taught her to love God, and 
believe in Jesus Christ. And this afflicted child was glad to hear of 
the Savior, and did not, like some children, refuse to become his dis- 
ciple. 


‘‘She continued to grow worse, until, in 1834, her condition was 
very distressing. Her back was painful; she had large ulcers on her 
body, which produced a burning and wasting fever. Her parents were 
very poor, and could not give her the comforts which most children 
have when they are sick. During the day she used to be under a shed, 
near the house. Her only bedstead was some boards placed a few 
feet from the ground; and instead of a soft bed for her poor, sore 
body, she had nothing under her but one blanket. Another blanket 
covered her, and some rags, or a bundle of cotton, were her pillow 
sa ots Yet she did not complain, and she was willing to suffer all 
that her heavenly Father chose to appoint to her before he should 
take her to heaven. The missionaries and other Christian friends 
went to see her, and did what they could for her. And her father 
and mother nursed her as well as they were able. 


‘‘One day she said to her mother, ‘Though I am afflicted with 
these sores, yet my Father above may pity me, as he did Lazarus. Oh 
that I might become as Lazarus! who, though he died in great dis- 
tress, was saved in heaven.’ 


“Tt will be remembered that these were not her own words, for 
she could not speak English, but they are the sense of what she said 
in Choctaw. 


‘“Her sufferings continued to increase during the summer, and 
her strength was fast wasting away..... The missionary knew that 
several religious persons had been to see her and pray with her, and 
thought that perhaps she might be flattered, as young persons often 
are, and led to think that they are remarkably good. He therefore 


asked her if she did not think she was a good child? She quickly an- 
swered, ‘I do not think so.’ 


“Observing her looking very earnestly at her mother, he asked 
her if she loved her; to which she replied, ‘I do indeed love my moth- 
er.’ He then said, ‘Which do you love best, your mother or the Lord 
Jesus Christ?’ To this she at first said, ‘I love Jesus better than ! 


150, the largest number, 500. The five schools by 1835 were: Bethabara (1832), 
Loring S. Williams, Missionary; Wheelock (1832), Alfred Wright, Missionary (18 
miles east of Fort Towson); Clear Creek (1833), Ebenezer Hotchkin, Missionary 
{about 8 miles west of Wheelock) ; Bok Tuklo (1834), lenry R. Wilson, Mission- 
ary (about 7 miles southeast of Wheelock); Bethel (1834), Samuel Moulton, Mis- 
sionary (about 5 miles southwest of Wheelock). Some 2,000 Choctaws had settled 
in country around Wheelock, calling for the additional schools there. The Rev. 
Cyrus Kingsbury arrived at Pine Ridge Mission in 1836, having selected the site 
about 2 miles from Doaksville in 1835. The Rev. Alfred Wright (native of New 
England) was the leader and head of the Choctaw missions, West, under the auspices 
of the American Board, with their organization beginning in 1832. 
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love my mother:’ then added, as if she feared she would be under- 
stood to say she did not love her mother, ‘My love to my mother is 
not so streng as it 1s to Jesus.’ He then asked her mother if she thought 
this was right. ‘Yes,’ said the pious woman, with a smile of pleasure, 
‘T am glad to hear her say so. I think no one taught her this but Jesus. 
I rejoice that she loves Jesus more than me.’ ”’ 


‘A few days before her death she was removed to a new hut 
in the woods. She was then very weak, and not able to speak much. 
But before leaving the old place, she addressed her brothers, who 
were to remain there, in this manner. ‘My brothers, I go before you, 
while you remain in this world. O my beloved brothers, this is the 
day of my parting from you! O that my brothers and sisters, while 
they remain in this world, would trust in God alone, so that we should 
meet with joy in another day! Should I stay at this house, you would 
see me when I die; but as I am going to another house to die, you may 
not see me. However, do not mourn and afflict yourselves. My be- 
loved brothers, follow me!’ 


‘“Tn this state of mind she continued until the last day of July, 
1834, when she ceased to breathe. She was then twelve years old. Just 
before she died she said to her parents, ‘My father, my mother, do you 
still continue to love one another. This is the day of our separation. 
Thus I die; soon I shall see you no more. But do not grieve and mourn. 
I think I shall surely reach that blissful place above. It is said, al- 
though the poor man lay at the gate, (meaning Lazarus), yet his 
heavenly Father had compassion on him. O that he would pity me!’ 


‘““Who of the readers of this little history has not more blessings 
in this world than this Choctaw girl? And who of them is as contented 
as she was?”’ 
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IMMIGRANTS IN THE CHOCTAW COAL INDUSTRY 
By Stanley Clark 


The coal mining industry in the Choctaw Nation, 1871-1907, 
not only stimulated railroad development and the growth of towns 
but also attracted hundreds of emigrants directly from the shores 
of Europe to Indian Territory.! 


When the Katy railroad first tapped the rich coal deposits im 
the McAlester-Krebs field, local labor or recruits from the railroad 
construction gangs were employed in the stripping operations. With 
the development of slope or shaft mines after 1873, skilled miners were 
imported. These men were of American, English, Irish, Scotch and 
Welsh descent mainly from the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 


The first Italians recruited for the mines arrived at McAlester 
in 1874; by 1883 it was estimated 300 families were in the Krebs-Me- 
Alester area. Lithuanians in 1875 and Slovaks in 1883 were brought 
from the coal fields of Illinois and Pennsylvania. A colony of French 
came directly from Europe to Lehigh in 1881; later, came natives 
from the silver mines of Mexico. 


Until the 1890’s the principal mining leases were controlled by 
railroad interests. Various methods were used to recruit mine workers. 
In the beginning workers were shipped into the Territory by chartered 
railroad cars. Later, recruits were furnished transportation tick- 
ets and railroad fares were collected in installments from the miners’ 
earnings. 


Mining company agents also encouraged steamship lines to chan- 
nel part of their steerage burden toward the Choctaw Nation. Until 
federal legislation was passed in 1890 prohibiting contract labor, 
mining companies furnished steamship tickets and expenses to Eu- 
ropean emigrants recruited for their mines, with the costs taken 
monthly from earnings. 


1The basis for this and subsequent paragraphs is “The Bituminous Coal Min- 
ing Industry in the Southwest,” Vol. II, part IV, pp. 1-126 in Bituminous Coal Min- 
ing (iI Vols.) in Immigrants In Industries. This is volume 7 in the Reports of the 
Immigration Commission, Senate Document 633, 61 Congress, 2nd Session (Wash- 
ington, 1911). General tables of statistics pertaining to part IV, The Southwest 
appear in II, pp. 470-519. 

Immigrants In Industries, published in 25 parts, comprised a remarkable series 
of studies from congressional investigations into the anatomy and pathology of 
American economy. It was one of the earliest attempts on the part of congress to 
subject the economics of business to public investigation and modification in the 
light of documented facts. 

Data on the Southwest pertains to a study in 1908 of conditions in Indian 
Territory or Oklahoma and Kansas, compiled by on-site interviews and statistics on 
conditions in the coal fields during previous years. 
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After 1890 the companies let it be known among the miners that 
anyone who wished to bring in relatives or friends could do so, pro- 
viding two or more workmen guaranteed the monetary advance. By 
this method many of the immigrants were able to have their wives 
and families join them. This practice was followed by the Italians, 
and it was estimated there were approximately 10,000 scattered among 
the coal mining communities of Indian Territory by 1907. 


In 1889 there were 1862 miners employed in the Choctaw Nation; 
in 1902, the number had increased to 4763 and by 1907, to more than 
8000. A sampling of 3349 male employees in the coal fields made the 
following year revealed that 1200 were native born of native fathers, 
286 were native born of foreign fathers and 1863, or a fraction more 
than 55 per cent, were foreign born. Of the 1863 miners born outside 
the United States, less than 12 per cent were English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and German. More than 41 per cent of the foreign born were 
Italians. 


There was a shift from miners of Hnglish-speaking countries in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s to Europeans in the 1890’s and early 1900’s.* 
There are several reasons why emigrants from Great Britain were 
replaced by Europeans. Although during the 1870’s and 1880’s the 
majority of miners were of English, Irish, Scotch or Welsh stock, 
these groups became dissatisfied with frontier conditions. Family 
pressure diverted many back to more settled communities where their 
children could find employment or take advantage of public educa- 
tion denied in the Choctaw Nation. Mine operators found the Eng- 
lish, Irish, Seotch, and Welsh stock produced the best miners but 
also produced the chief trouble makers during periods of strikes in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s. Some of these skilled miners had been promi- 
nent in labor disputes in the Hast; they, likewise, were leaders in labor 
reform movements in the Territory. The Italians, Russians, other 
Slovaks, Poles, Maygars, and Lithuanians were more easily satisfied 
with living and working conditions. 


Many of those members of the English-speaking races who re- 
mained in the mining industry became superintendents of mines, 
bosses, foremen, company or day men who held specialized or skilled 
positions. An exception were the Negro strike-breakers shipped into 
the Territory during periods of labor trouble in 1894 and 1898. The 
majority of miners engaged directly in the production of coal, paid 
by the ton for coal produced, were European immigrants. 


The majority of the Huropeans imported to work in the Choctaw: 
coal mines had no previous mining experience but more skilled min-| 
ers came directly from Hurope to, the Choctaw Nation than to any’ 
other bituminous coal mining regions of the United States. A list of 


2See Appendix A for Table I for Percent of Foreign-Born in Coal Mining Dis- 
trict, 1908, taken from “The Bituminous Coal Mining Industry in the Southwest,” 
II, part IV, p. 11 in Immigrants In Industries. 
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employees indicates that a high proportion of those who entered the 
Choctaw coal mining industry had previous mining experience in 
their country of nativity.® 


Population figures at statehood in 1907 for six selected cities 
indicate the concentration of foreign-born in coal mining ereas of the 
Choctaw Nation. McAlester was a city with 8144 inhabitants. More 
than one in four was foreign-born. 900 were born in Italy, 250 in 
Lithuania, 275 in England, 200 in Ireland, 175 in Scotiand, 75 in 
Wales, 50 in Germany, 50 in Poland, and 125 in other European 
countries. 


The neighboring town of Krebs, staunch rival of McAlester for 
the county seat, had a population of 1508. The town and environs 
numbered approximately 3000 of whom 1550 were foreign-born: 1100 
Itahans, 200 Lithuanians, 75 Poles, 75 Syrians, 50 Irish, and 50 of 
other nationalities. 


The population of the nearby mining camp of Alderson was more 
than doubled by the arrival of 325 immigrants in 1895. The special 
census at statehood credited Alderson with 517 inhabitants, including 
120 Italians, 55 Lithuanians, 50 Poles, and 45 Slovaks. 


Hartshorne, 17 miles east of McAlester, was established in 1889 
and by 1900 more than one-half of its estimated population of 1800 
was foreign-born. The first Italians came to this important mining 
center in 1890, and invited friends from Europe. Lithuanians, Poles. 
and Russians employed in constructing the roadbed for the Choctaw 
Coal and Railway Company transferred to the mines. They, likewise, 
won European recruits of their nationalities. Hartshorne had a popu- 
lation of 2435 at statehood which included 300 Italians, 500 Lithuan- 
ians, 300 Poles, Russians, Slovenes, and Bulgarians, and approxi- 
mately 100 English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Mexicans. 


Lehigh, first seat of Coal County, had a population of 2188, ac- 
cording to the special census of 1907.4 Approximately 800 were im- 
migrants, divided according to nationalities as follows: Italians, 350; 
French, 250; Mexican, 100; Slovak, 50; and Magyar, 50. 


Coalgate, founded by immigrants from Lehigh in 1890, was a city 
with 2921 inhabitants at statehood. It was estimated this number 
had increased to 3500 by the following year. More than 1500 were 
foreign-born. Here lived 600 Italians, 400 French, 150 Slovaks, 200 
Magyars, fifty or more of other European nationalities, and 150 Mex- 
icans. 


3 See Appendix B for data from “The Bituminous Coal Mining Industry,” op. cit., 
Dro le 
4The French colony in and about Lehigh and Coalgate was estimated to he 
about 900 by 1894. Many owned homes and were in business. In the unsuccessful 
strike that year, Negroes were brought in as strike breakers and many of the French 
leaders were forced to leave the Choctaw Nation. 
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Few records are left of these our alien pioneers who through 
brawn and skill eut slopes and shafts into the green hills of the Choe- 
taw Nation. And as their mounting slag piles scarred the hillsides and 
muddied clear running streams with the industrial silt of progress, 
their folkways, living conditions, and customs introduced social 
changes to the Indian nation. 


Joseph Lanchet, a young French immigrant, on May 13, 1884, 
wrote this brief impression of Lehigh: 


About nine or ten miles from Atoka is the mining camp of Lehigh. All 
the coal mines I have seen in the Indian Territory, thus far, are in the 
Choctaw Nation. The country occupied by that tribe contains not only mag- 
nificent forests and fertile prairies, where the grass grows five feet tall, 
but on the bosom of the earth there are incalculable mineral riches yet 
untouched. 


All the miners are white people and belong to several European nations. 
There are a good many Italians, a few Germans and Belgians, very few 
Frenchmen. A good workman earns from three to five dollars a day. That 
seems pretty good. But the miner is about the only member of his family, 
if he has one, that works, except when the boys get to be about twelve years 
old, then they begin to earn something themselves. Meanwhile the whole 
family lives on his sole earnings, and in these parts most of life’s com- 
modities are very high in price, higher than in France, except for meat. 
Raw meat, I mean, for when it is cooked it costs as much as in the old 
country; and to more effectively prevent him from growing rich there are 
frequent breakdowns, lock-outs, strikes, etc. Notwithstanding all this, an 
industrious, sober, prudent miner may save a little money, but I have not 
yet heard of anyone having got rich at this hard labor. 


During the 1870’s and 1880’s when mining operations in the 
Territory centered about Krebs, Savanna, and Lehigh, the mining 
companies which controlled the townsites, buildings, and mining prop- 
erties, were railroad affiliates. Wages were low, employment seasonal, 
accidents common, and workingmen’s compensation laws unknown. 
Samuel Gompers’ description of mining conditions in the East a dee- 
ade later could aptly apply to this earlier period in the Choctaw Na- 
tion where children ‘‘were brought into the world by a company doc- 
tor, lived in a company house or hut, were nurtured by the company 
StOretesa a, laid away in a company graveyard.”’ 


Hillsides were blighted by the drab, unpainted company houses 
which rented for $1.80 to $2.00 a room per month. Sueh dwellings 
usually had two, sometimes three 12x12 foot rooms; the kitchen, uti- 
lized for cooking and eating purposes by day became a bedroom by 
night. Many of the miners had large families; some kept single men 
as boarders or roomers. Among certain nationalities it was customary 
to include one of the following accommodations with the nominal price 
of lodging: (1) Coffee or soup was served once a day; (2) the lodger 
was allowed the privilege of cooking his food on the kitchen stove; (3) 


© Joseph Lanchet, “Diary of A Young French Immigrant,” in article, “Sacred 
Heart Mission and Abbey,” edited by Joseph B. Thoburn, Chrenicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. V, No. 2 (June, 1927), pp. 238-50. 
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the housewife bought the lodger’s food, had the price charged to his 
account at the company store, and prepared the food for him. 


Company stores issued scrip and carried charge accounts against 
the twice-monthly wages. Later when Syrians or members of other 
races opened independent stores in the communities the miners were 
free to patronize these stores. Between pay days, however, no eniployee 
was paid in cash and the only way he could get supplies was to draw 
serip against his wages or get a store order, negotiable only at the 
company store. 


Mining companies insisted that powder and other explosives be 
purchased from the company store. These were precautionary meas- 
ures imposed because of differences in the quality of powder and 
explosives; familiarity with the use of standard brands served as 
safety measures. 


Miners were paid in cash. An average fee of $1.00 per month was 
deducted for the company doctor and in most camps ten cents per 
month as a ‘‘hospital fee,’’ viz., for emergencies from mine accidents. 
The company also deducted from wages a twenty-five cent monthly 
charge by the Choctaw government for a non-citizen resident permit. 


=5)5) 
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With strong allegiance to their ‘‘Mother Country’’, it was nat- 
ural for the immigrants to introduce societies and fraternal orders 
into the Choctaw communities. Slovaks belonged to the First Catholic 
Union and the National Slovak Association ; Mexicans, to the National 
Beneficial Society; Italians, to La Minature, Vittorio Emanuel II, 
and Christiforo Colombo; Poles, to the National Polish Society. The 
Greek Orthodox Church at Hartshorne was reputed to be the orly 
shurch of that faith between St. Louis, Missouri and Galveston, ‘Texas. 
Mine owners complained during the 1890’s of the number of wakes 
and weddings, holy days or holidays, fiestas and other celebrations 
which took miners away from their work. 


A resident of Savanna in the mid-eighties has commented on the 
fusion of nationalities there :° 


In the main the employees were composed of Americans, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scotch and Irish, with a few Germans and French. Those 
were the days in which the term ‘‘skilled miner’’ was a reality. The 
countries represented produced skilled miners. It is a tribute to these 
eroups of mixed nationalities that all entered into the spirit of any 
eala occasion and that racial differences, if any, were forgotten. 
A sone of that period sung in unison after the day’s work was com- 
pleted, supper over, and a convivial band gathered at the home of an 


6 Gomer Gower in Foreman Collection, Indian-Pioneer History, Volume 84, pp. 
279-282. This collection of 120 volumes, Oklahoma Historical Society, consists of 
interviews made with pioneers in 1937-1938. 
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accommodating neighbor, who, very thoughtfully, provided a keg of 
‘‘Choe’’ to stimulate the vocal cords, ran thus: 


“Show me a Scotchman who loves not the thistle, 

Show me an Englishman who loves not the rose. | 
Show me a true-hearted son of old Erin | 
Who loves not the land where the Shamrock grows.” | 


On St. Patrick’s day the Irish were joined in the festivities commemo-' 


rating the day by all other groups. 


On January 25 each year, Bobby Burns’ birthday was celebrated by the 
Scotch when, in addition to the recital of his poems by those who knew, 
them well, such Scotch songs as “Scots Who Hae’ Wi’ Wallace Bled,” “The 
Maid of Dundee,” “Annie Laurie” were sung, and mayhap, a comparatively 
recent arrival from the Highlands who had brought along his bagpipe 
would skirl out the Highland Fling while couples performed Scottish fol 
dances. 


The Welsh celebrated Saint David’s day and with their inimitable group 
singing would the welking ring with songs in their native tongue. 

A European tradition that wine and beer are excellent refreshmentl 
substitutes for water was not abandoned by the miners. Prohibition 
laws of the Choctaws were ignored. In some instances, wives addec 
to the family income in mining communities through the manufae} 
ture and sale of Choctaw beer. Indian agents repeatedly took not 
of the hquor problem in reports to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
none more forcibly than Dew M. Wisdom who wrote in 1894 :7 


‘“The sale of Choctaw beer, a drink compounded of barley, hops¢ 
tobacco, fishberries, and a small amount of alcohol, is manufactured 
without stint in many portions of this agency, especially in the mi 
ing communities. Many miners insist it is essential to their healt 
owing to the bad water usually found in mining camps, and they ave: 
they use it rather as a tonic or medicine than as a beverage, and thi 
idea, that it is a proper tonic, is fostered and encouraged by som: 
physicians. But it is somewhat remarkable as a fact in the scientifi 
world that the water is always bad in the immediate mining center 
but good in the adjacent neighborhoods.”’ 


The immigrant miners, living on the fringe of poverty, wer 
never free from the danger of maiming accidents. Too often, as 


{ ™Dew M. Wisdom, “Report of Union Agency, August 28, 1894,” pp. 140-148 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of Interior, House Executive Document 1, 
Congress, 3rd Session (Washington, 1894, Serial 3306). Angie Debo, in the Rist 
and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), has traced congressional legis) 
lation which March 1, 1895 made iliegal not only the sale but the manufacture 
intoxicants in the Indian country. Several interviews with pioneers recorded in th 
Indian-Pioneer collection (Foreman Papers, Oklahoma Historical Society) rela 
devious means by which intoxicants reached mining centers. V. V. Masterson, i 
The Katy Railroad and The Last Frontier (Norman, 1952), pp. 228-29 indicates 
from an examination of waybills of the railroad in the 1870’s and 1880's, that mu 
whiskey reached the mining communities. The poiency of Choctaw beer, good fo 
and wine at Krebs continued as more than a tradition long after statehood. 
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writer of the period recorded, ‘‘seeking bread, they found a grave’’. 
Governmental statisticians reported in 1906 that ‘‘for each life lost, 
73,009 tons of coal are mined in Indian Territory, 149,000 in Colorado, 
241,000 in Arkansas, 174,500 tons in the United States’’. In the fol- 
lowing year, Kansas mined 231,315 tons for each life lost; Oklahoma, 
only 67,002 tons.8 

Official governmental reports of the period reveal the terrible 
toll exacted by this hazardous industry. Here are random examples 
of accidents which caused personal injury or death during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1895.9 


August 8—Frank Place (Lithuanian); fatal; coupling link broke causing 
trip to break loose on slope, running back on him and killing him in- 
stantly; Alderson; Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company’s slope. 


October 1—David John (Welsh), inside foreman, age 34 years, left leg brok- 
en above ankle; struck by wheels of pit car which had fallen down shaft, 
he being near bottom of shaft; Krebs; Osage Coal & Mining Company’s 
shaft number 111%. 

October 4—Antone Benedictchick (German), miner, age 23 years; thigh 
broken; loose coal fell on him while undermining it; Alderson slope 
mine. 


October 13—Richard Whalen (American), strip pit boss, age 41 years; face 
and hands badly burned and sight partially destroyed; explosion of 
powder while preparing shot; Lehigh; Atoka Coal & Mining Company’s 
strip pits. 

October 15—Henry Sherwood (English), miner, age 30 years; burned about 
face, neck, arms and hands; explosion of fire damp caused by his taking 
in naked lamp after being warned of the presence of gas; Alderson 
slope mine. 

October 25—John Constatto (Italian), driver, age 21 years; small bone in 
arm broken; arm caught between bar and pit car; Coalgate; Southwest- 
ern Coal and Improvement Company’s mine number 4. 


October 26—Mose Fennell (English) miner, age 47 years. Fracture of ver- 
tebra, causing complete and permanent paralysis; fall of slate while 
propping roof of room; Galbraith’s slope. 

November 10—Joseph Jung (German) slope cleaner, age 66 years. Fracture 
and paralysis of vertebra; struck by pit car; Krebs; Osage Coal & Min- 
ing Company’s shaft number 2. 

November 16—George Rachel (Hungarian) miner, age 38 years; burned 
on face and hands; carried naked lamp into face of No. 72 west entry, 
exploding fire damp, after being warned. Krebs, mine No. 2. 

November 21—John Hamilton (Colored) miner, age 40 years; killed in- 
stantly; went back to examine shot which had hung fire; when it ex- 
ploded, killing him, Hartshorne mine No. 1. 


8“Report of the Select Committee to Investigate Matters Concerned with Af- 
fairs in the Indian Territory,” Senate Report 5013, part I], p. 1830, 59 Congress, 
2 Session (Washington, 1907, Serial 5063) and Immigrants In Industries, op. cit., 
p. 69. 

9“Accidents Causing Personal Injury or Death in and Around Coal Mines in 
Indian Territory from June 30, 1894 to June 30, 1895,” pp. 657-658, in Annual Report 
of the Condition of the Coal Mines in the Indian Territory, Report of the Secretary 
of Interior, House Document 5, 54 Congress, 1 Session (Washington, 1895, Serial 
3383). This is the second annual report on the subject, prepared by Luke W. Bryan, 
Mine Inspector for Indian Territory. Note the wide variations listed for ages of the 
injured miners (13-66), the different nationalities. 
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February 25—James Frame (Scotch) trapper, age 13 years; simple fracture 
of left arm; struck by bumper of car; Krebs mine No. 10. 


March 1—Peter Marco (Italian) miner, age 40 years; chest and back bruised 
from fall of top slate. Krebs mine No. 11. 


March 12—Louis Morofski (Polander) miner, age 34 years; fatal. This man 
mistook a shot which had been fired by another miner for his, and went 
back to the face, when the shot went off, killing him instantly. Harts- 
horne mine No. 1. 


April 16—Frank Vesmick (Austrian) miner, age 35 years and John Seclioski 
(Austrian) miner, age 26 years; severely burned about head, arms, and 
body. These men were injured by an explosion of fire damp which had 
collected in a fall of top, near face. They had been furnished with safety 
lamps and instructed to use them, but disregarded their instructions 
and went to the face with naked lamps which ignited the gas and caused 
their injuries, They had also been instructed to wear shirts at this work 
and this neglect aggravated their injuries. Hartshorne mine No. 1. 


May 21—Jerdon Groter (Colored) miner, age 49 years, burned about face 
and hands; James Gordon (Colored) miner, age 41, burned about face 
and hands; Peter Cameron (Polander) miner, age 28, burned about face, 
hands, arms and back; Frank R. Sannons (Polander) miner, age 38, 
burned about face, hands, and chest; Joe Obert (italian) miner, age 28, 
burned from head to hips, fatally. These five men were all injured by 
an explosion of fire damp in the Alderson Slope mine, in room No. 31, 
which room had been known to have developed some fire damp; room 
had been marked with cautionary sign indicating that “gas” should 
be “brushed out” before entering same with naked lights. Sannons and 
Cameron who were “buddies” were working this room, and Sannons 
went in with a naked light, in disregard of the rules and caution mark, 
and placed his naked light on a pile of coal about 6 feet from the face. 
He then proceeded to brush out the “gas”, brushing it right onto the 
lamp when it immediately exploded, burning Cameron and himself as 
described. Obert, Groter and Gordon were passing along the entry in 
front of the mouth of room No. 31 and were badly burned as described, 
Obert’s injuries terminating fatally.” 


Accidents in the territorial mines gave these mines the reputa- 
tion of being the most dangerous in the United States. Many accidents 
resulted from roof cave-ins, falling coal, explosions from fire damp, 
and premature blasts. Others frequently occurred around the pit cars 
and from carelessness in handling hoisting machinery. During a five- 
year period from June 30, 1894, there were 297 recorded accidents in 
the coal mines of the Choctaw Nation that resulted in the loss of life 
or limb, or disfigurement ; ninety-five of these were fatal. 


Major disasters, that is, accidents that took the lives of five or 
more miners, were chiefly the result of fire damp, explosions from gas 
and dust. Ignorance of safety measures and a common disregard for 
danger were contributing causes to these early disasters. The rich bi- 
tuminous character of the coal caused it to give off a large quantity 
of fine coal dust at the working faces and, as these faces were usually 
drier than other parts of the mine, the dust became explosive. This 
was especially true in the winter months. At any rate, all major dis- 
asters in the Choctaw Nation occurred from December to May. 
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Typical of the indifference of miners to this danger is the thought 
expressed in this recollection :! 


Up until the year 1885, miners fired their own shots, and it was a com- 
mon occurrence for them to hold onto the props and rails to keep from being 
blown away by Windy Shots at firing time, and it is here the term ‘Windy 
Shot’ originated ..... Not knowing the danger, we used to laugh when 
coal dust was blown into our ears, eyes, nose and mouth but the laugh 
soon changed to horror, for on the 2nd day of February, 1885 an explosion 
occurred in Mine No. 1, Savanna in which one man lost his life and a num- 
ber were severely burned. in the same month a Windy Shot burned a num- 
ber of men in Mine No. 10, Krebs, and in the following month in Mine No. 
7, Krebs, when the miners were firing their own shots an explosion oc- 
curred which killed thirteen men. Windy Shots were beginning to get ser- 
ious. Shot firers were (later on) employed to fire the shots in the rooms.” 


One hundred eighty-seven miners lost their lives in major dis- 
asters between March, 1885 and April, 1906; all but twenty were 
killed as the result of the explosion of gas and dust. During the same 
period more than two hundred were killed in accidents involving 
less than five fatalities.!} 


Two major disasters of the period may be cited in which the 
courage and fortitude of miners was portrayed. On the night of 
April 4, 1885 a terrific blast rocked the mining community of Savanna. 
Six men were trapped in slope No. 2. Entrance was blocked and 
rescue workers had to force an entry from slope No. 1. Ten men were 
chosen from the anxious volunteers to form a rescue team. Four were 
overcome by the gas fumes or after-damp. Nine more volunteers went 
forward; only two survived. A third group forced an entry; one of 
this heroic squad succumbed to the fumes. Thus twelve men suffered 
tragic but heroic death in the attempt to reach the bodies of their 
six comrades. Men of greater valor never lived in Indian Territory.!” 


No greater disaster ever occurred in Indian Territory than the 
explosion at Mine No. 11, Krebs, January 7, 1892. At this time the 
Osage Coal and Mining Company furnished employment to more 
than 500 miners. Shot firers were employed to fire the shots in the 
rooms but miners working in the slopes and entries fired their own 
shots. About 5 p.m., as the day shift was being brought up, six at a 
time, a shot was fired near an airway intake that caused a terrific 
explosion. The engine house was wrecked. The cage shot up, followed 
by dust and smoke. Almost 300 men were trapped five hundred feet 
below. 


10 From a speech delivered by Pete Hanraty at Scranton, Pennsylvania in 1908 
before the Mine Inspector’s Institute of the United States, in First Annual Report 
of the Chief Mine Inspector for the State of Oklahoma. 

11 Jim Hughes, State Labor Commissioner, addressed a letter to the Twenty- 
First Legislature in 1947 in which he listed 27 major disasters when 5 or more men 
were killed from 1885-1945. All occurred within the confines of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, ten before statehood. These disasters took a toll of 603 lives. Of this number 
583 were killed in accidents caused by the explosion of gas and dust. 

12 Memorial services are observed annually at the Knights of Pythias cemetery, 
Savanna, for the victims of this disaster. 
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Again, those fearful ones, wives, children, friends, and relatives 
gathered at the scene while miners from the area and as far away as 
Lehigh came forward to join in the rescue attempt. Instead of hours, 
this took days. A minimum estimate of the number killed was 68 ; 
more than twice that number were maimed or burned. At least thirty- 
one women were made widows and eighty-one children fatherless by 
the explosion. Here, again, the emigrant miners showed a trait exem- 
plified as a frontier characteristic: Miners at Lehigh and other 
points in the Territory donated a day’s wages to the injured survivors 
and the relatives of those killed.’ 


After this disaster mining companies immediately installed 
safety measures, required by the Congressional Act of March 3, 1891.14 
Typical were the regulations posted by the Osage Coal and Mining 
Company one month after the explosion. These provided that coal 
in entries or other narrow work under 12 feet wide was to be undercut 
to the full depth of holes drilled for blasting, and that shot-firers 
were not to fire any shots unless coal was cut as specified. Only one 
shot was to be fired at a time and the following shot was not to be 
fired until the smoke from the preceding blast had cleared away. 
No shot was to be fired while anyone other than shot-firers was in 
the mine. Only enough powder for one day’s use was to be stored 
in the mine at anytime; it was to be kept in air-tight cans in a closed, 
locked box at least 300 feet distant from any working face.!° 


The following excerpts from reminiscences of miners who worked 
in the Choctaw mines during the 1880’s and 1890’s give a glimpse 
of working conditions :16 


.... Take our lamps, for instance. A lamp was a sort of can with a 
spout; a cotton wick went through the spout down into the can. We burned 
kerosene, or a thick black oil called Black Jack, or a sort of grease called 
lard oil. The light flickered and smoked and the hot oil dripped on a man’s 
arms and scalded them, or soaked into his hair and made him bald. 


.... The company store sold lard oil and kerosene for our lamps but 
we could swipe Black Jack, a thick oil, at the engine house. Lots of us burned 


Black Jack. A man never needed to get a hair-cut; that stuff kept our 
hair burned off.17 


.... We set our own shots. We didn’t have fuses but used a home 
made contraption called a squib. We placed powder for a shot then made 
a hole through the dirt to the powder with a long needle; next came the 
squib, then we’d light this and run. 


Our shots were made with black powder. This was dangerous because 


black powder makes a flash of fire when it explodes, and was liable to 
set off an explosion of gas.” 


_ 18Tt is unnecessary to point out that workmen’s compensation laws were non- 
existent; that employers were not liable for the act of a fellow servant. Oklahoma 
A Guide to the Sooner State, (Norman, 1942), p. 302, cites interesting material 
culled from the Indian-Pioneer collection, Foreman Papers, (Oklahoma Historical 
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.... Where we worked all blasting was done ‘on solid’ which means 
the vein wasn’t undercut. Shooting on the solid makes slack—and we were 
not paid for slack. 


Miners were paid only for lump coal that could pass over a 
two-inch screen. Tined forks were used for loading and screens for 
sifting the coal. One expert, William Cameron, expressed the opinion 
that not more than one-third of the coal mined passed this test, at 
least thirty per cent was slack :!8 

Mine No. 1 at Hartshorne was a shaft mine, about 212 feet deep. When 
veins come to the top they are called croppings; a slope mine starts at the 
cropping and follows the vein. if the vein turns downward it is called a 
pitching vein. A shaft mine is one where a shaft is sunk directly to the 
vein. 

By 1895 there were about 500 men working Mine No. 1. Every thirty- 
six feet along the entry we would turn a room. A room was about fifty 
feet wide, five feet high, and went back into the vein sometimes a hundred 
feet or more—how far depended on a number of things, but we never ran 
a room through to another entry. 

‘Usually two men worked in a room. If the entry was level we had rooms 
on both sides. If it sloped we had rooms only on the upper side. It was 
hard to get coal out of a room that slanted downward. 


Most mining underground followed the pattern set forth above. Two 
men, buddies, sometimes isolated, worked together at the coal face. Invar- 
iably buddies were of the same race, oftentimes of same family, Negro 
with Negro, South Italian with South Italian, Slav with Slav, etc., some- 
times a father and son, cousins, or brothers who shared work and pay. 

.... Ventilation was always a problem. We drove cross-cuts to rooms 
as aids, and hung doors of canvas into the entry. Our mine had an air 
shaft for additional ventilation and boys were employed who kept a fire 
going in a big kettle at the foot of the shaft. The warmed air helped draw 
circulation. 

.... We left more coal than we ever took out. We never took more 
than a third of a vein. The rest was left for support. 

....A lack of knowledge of long-wall mining caused us to leave a 
lot more coal underground than we ever took out. Good, producing prop- 
erties at Coalgate were abandoned because of squeezes.19 


Society) on Krebs. Mention is made of a drugstore, established in 1888, which. 
because of numerous injuries associated with the mining industry, stocked vaseline 
in five hundred pound quantities, raw linseed oil in fifty barrel lots, and iodoform 
in ten pound lots. The store stayed open night and day for two weeks following 
the January 7 explosion. nie 

14“An Act for the Protection of the Lives of Miners in the Territories,” 26 
U. S. Statutes at Large, pp. 1104-1106. 

15 “Notice,” posted by the Osage Coal & Mining Company, February 8, 1892. 

i6 These are random samplings from the Foreman Collection of Indian-Pioneer 
History, 120 volumes (Oklahoma Historical Society). : 

17 Carbide safety lamps were introduced into the mines in the 1890's but it 
was more than ten years before they came into general use.’ 

18 “Testimony of William Cameron,” April 9, 1906, in Senate Report 5013, part 
II, pp. 1786-1802, 59 Congress, 2 Session (Washington, 1907, Serial 5063). Cameren 
had been engaged in the coal mining industry in the Choctaw Nation for 24 years, 
19 years as mining superintendent for the Gould interests or the Missouri-Pacific 
Railway. : : : : 

19 Long wall mining, the use of coal pillars permits maximum production from 
coal deposits. Where capital investment permits, mining Is begun at the end of the 
vein and workings progress back toward the shaft. This allows the waste to close- 
up the rooms. This is called “retreating long wall. 
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Mining conditions in the Territory were conducive to the for- 
mation of labor organizations. Skilled miners from Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia had belonged to unions while those from Europe: 
had a thorough understanding of trade unionism. It was natural, 
therefore, that the first concerted effort to improve the status of the 
working man in Indian Territory came from these men. | 


Dan McLauchlan, Coalgate labor leader in the 1890’s, expressed 
the workingman’s viewpoint very ably :?° 

.... The miners know the effect of unreasonable competition. In the 
past the companies have come to us and said, “The Blank Coal Company 
has been furnishing a large establishment with coal. If you work for a. 
little less we can get their contract and give you steady work”. | 


We have accepted the reduction only to find that in order to hold the 
contract we must accept another, and another. And when we could not go: 
any lower, the companies combined and restored the price of coal in the: 
market, but never restored our wages. | 


We now say to the company: “We will, as near as possible, put you: 
on an equal footing as far as the cost of producing coal is concerned, but 
if there are to be any reductions they must be made in your dividends. 
You can get along without your trip to Europe better than we can do 
without our breakfasts.” 

Rarely did the Indian Territory miner work more than 160 
days during the year. After April 1, 1894 the price miners received 
for screened coal per ton at Alderson, Lehigh, Hartshorne and Coal- 
gate was reduced from 94 cents to 75 cents; at Krebs, from $1.02 
to $0.80. The price offered for mine run coal at all points was re- 
duced from 81 cents to 60 cents and day men received an average 
wage reduction of 20 per cent.*! During a series of unsuccessful 
strikes the miners were warned by the operators that ‘a dollar would 
look as big as a cart-wheel’, that the mine owners would see them 
beg in the street rather than let them back in the mines. 


Strikes were countered by the operators with the federal pow- 
er of injunction, and strikers found they were effectively denied 
employment in the mines of the Choctaw Nation by the circulation 
of their names on a ‘black-list’ among the operators. Another ef- 
fective deterrent employed by the companies was the eviction of 
strikers from company houses and the threat of deportation. Choe- 
taw law provided that non-citizens of the Nation should pay twenty- 
five cents per month for a residence fee. This fee was normally de- 
ducted from the earnings of miners and paid by the company. Strik- 
ing miners automatically became non-paying miners or intruders. 


A squeeze is caused by the gradual closing of the workings by the settling of 
overlapping strata. 


Oklahoma folklore suffered an irreparable loss when Frank EF. Lorince, Enid, 
died April 22, 1952. His “Tony Baloney” stories based on early day experiences 
in the Lehigh area entertained thousands of Oklahomans during his lifetime. 

20 Indian Citizen (Atoka), January 3, 1891. 

21“Annual Report on the Conditions of the Coal Mines in the Indian Territory,” 


a 1, part 5, p. 515, 53 Congress. 3rd Session (Washington, 
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During the disastrous strike of 1894 federal troops were quar- 
tered at Lehigh, Coalgate, Hartshorne, Alderson, and Krebs. The 
eviction of miners and their families prompted one sympathizer to 
write: ““ ....in the recent ejectment of so-called intruders of Harts- 
horne, the mantle of disgrace has been thrown over the Stars and 
DLLIDeSas are It is enough to astonish the demons of Hell and make 
the angelic hosts of Heaven weep!’’ The British and Italian ambassa- 
dors protested to the State Department over the forcible removal 
from the Choctaw Nation of citizens of those countries during this 
crisis. They were informed the Choctaw officials had acted within 
their legal rights.*? 

In 1903 mine operators of Indian Territory and states in the 
area met with union leaders at Pittsburg, Kansas and agreed upon 
eight hour shifts, recognition of the union, the weighing of coal in 
pit cars rather than that received by railroad cars, and a satisfactory 
wage scale. When the contract expired March 15, 1906 it was renewed 
June 16 at Kansas City and continued in effect after statehood. 

The State Constitution, adopted in 1907, and enabling legisla- 
tion resolved many of the obstacles faced by the imported labor 
foree for the Choctaw mining industry. Although a section of the 
constitution forbade the appropriation of money to support a Bu- 
reau of Immigration and a separate article provided for prohibition, 
other provisions clarified points that had caused difficulties during 
the territorial period. Free public schools were made mandatory ; 
a state Department of Labor was established and provision was made 
for the creation of a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. The 
office of Chief Mine Inspector was created; the incumbent to have 
eight years’ actual experience as a practical miner. Hnabling legis- 
lation caused best safety devices to be put into effect. The eight-hour 
work day was written into the constitution and boys under sixteen 
can not be employed underground. The common law doctrine of fel- 
low servant liability was abrogated, every employee of a person, firm, 
or corporation engaged in mining in the state ‘‘shall have the right 
to recover for every injury suffered by him for the acts or omissions 
of any employee or employees of the common master that a servant 
would have if such acts or omissions were those of the master himself 
in the performance of a non-assignable duty.’’*’ A Court of Indus- 


22 The Indian Citizen (Atoka), June 21, 1894; South McAlester Capital, June, 
July issues, 1894; The Caddo Banner, June 22, 1894. The editor of the Banner, 
who wanted the Territory opened to white settlement, added this comment: “Agent 
D. M. Wisdom has at last dumped a few poor miners who were struggling for an 
honest living for their families, over in Arkansas. If they had been wealthy like the 
cattle owners who are grazing thousands of heads of cattle, contrary to law, under 
Agent Wisdom’s nose, they never would have been molested.” 

The Foreman Transcripts, Superintendent For Five Civilized Tribes, volume 19 
in Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society, contains correspondence 
relative to strikes in 1894 and 1898. ; ; 

23 Constitution of the State of Oklahoma, Article IX, Section 36. See also /bid, 
Aritcle IX, Sections 12, 33, 42; Article XXII, Sections 4-5, 7; Article VI, Sections 
20, 21, 25; Article V, Section 48; Article XIII, Section 1. 
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trial Commission was established in 1915 to pass upon claims of 
injury or death and to administer the state’s Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act. 


No industry or segment of people had a profounder effect upon 
Oklahoma’s organic law, the Constitution, than the Choctaw coal 


mining industry and the labor force employed in it. 


APPENDIX A 


TABLE [| 


Percent of Foreign-Born Males in the Bituminous 
Coal Mining District of the Southwest, in 1908 


PERCENT IN UNITED STATES EACH 


Number SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS 

RACE Reporting = ; 

Complete Under 5. to 9 10 to 14 15 to 19 20 Years 

Data 5 Years Years Years Years or Over 
LOT Gay Se ae 246 11.0 10.2 4.1. 6.1 68.7 
Scotch sey set ee es. 137 9:5 925 2.2 4.4 74.5 
TES eats nest nn ee ee 92 13.0 7.6 3.3 6.5 69.6 
1 YES ANG) at ee Eo os 212 26.4 23.6 6.6 14.2 29.2 
German ae oie 181 19.9 13:3 3.9 ikyeak 45.9 
Italian, North 2.0.22. 1160 38.4 36.7 Sars 7.9 1.2 
italian SOUthiee es 427 40.7 35.4 13.3 4.9 5.6 
ithuanian eo 121 24.0 34.7 17.4 14.0 9.9 
Maeva Tn eee twee. cee 48 39.6 39.6 6.3 6.3 8.3 
IMexi Canis. ents 109 26.6 23.9 22.0 19.3 8.3 
IP Olig bigest sete 216 39.8 31.0 13.9 8.8 6.5 
RUSSian eee ee eee 106 28.3 Sia 13.2 6.6 14.2 
Slovak eae 128 43.0 27.3 6.3 16.4 7.0 
Slovenian. ...22...:....2:4 195 40.0 33.3 Bar Seti 7.2 

Total, and : 

Average Percent ...... 3378 Bowl 29.9 8.8 9.2 19.0 
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APPENDIX B 


TABLE II 


Percent of Foreign-Born Male Employees in 
Choctaw Coal Mining Industry, by Occupation 
Before Coming to the United States 


- PERCENT WHO WERE ENGAGED IN: 


Number Farming Manu- Other 

RACE Report- Mining or Farm General factur- Hand Occu- 

ing Labor Labor ing Trades pations 

YER DIG) o eae es ee ee 129 87.6 5.4 —0— 8 3.9 2.3 
Baron Chr eis Ok 144 90.3 3eD) 2.1. 1.4 att 2.1 
Bere THIN AY) je = ee ee 144 65.8 14.9 7.0 9 8.8 2.6 
Mealian, North ........%. 853 21.6 46.8 1925 1.2 8.1 2.9 
Healian, South 2... 319 9.4 40.1 44.2 6 2.8 2.8 
Pithuanian 2.2.5.8. 109 11.0 65.1 11.0 —JI— 11.0 1.5 
SNORE OEY (1 ey seared ares 98 71.4 tele Sl —I0— 5.1 1.6 
PEUDTELIM cg rete easton ees 175 Bou 44.6 bal ieee 8.0 7.4 
GO, ee ee 88 13.6 67.0 6.8 6.8 3.4 2.3 
SOG De en es 90 87.8 oe Si33 —0— 4.4 11 
SIGHEGHIS aes ae ae aie eee 122 54.1 34.4 Dal 8 Cue 1.6 
EPOVenians coe eon: 99 Don 35.4 6.1 —I— 2.0 3.0 

Total, or 

Bete rCOl) tee os. te. .0e. cccce nee. 2340 43.0 34.6 13.2 1.2 Bie 2.5 


! 
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| 
THE HOOK NINE RANCH IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY | 
By Ellsworth Collings* | 


Numerous requests from Oklahoma people have been made for an 
article on the old Hendrix and Royer ranch, known widely as the# 
Ilook Nine Ranch, because the cattle brand was in the shape of thed 
old figure ‘‘9’’ with the hook pointing upward, hooking around thes 
hipbone of the cow. Since this Indian Territory ranch was distinctive, 


Oklahoma history. 


There has been hesitation on the part of the writer to attempt 
anh account of the Hook Nine Ranch for fear of the inaccuracies that 
might appear in the manuscript from the fact that slightly more 
than half a century has elapsed since the ranch was in operation. 
Then, too, there were no section lines nor townships by which its 
boundaries might be described.1 There were few, if any, ranches o 
settlers near that might be referred to on the map for proper iden 
tification and location. No effort will be made to quote the numbe 
of acres in the ranch, but the writer will say that it ran from 1,500 
to 2,000 cattle the year round. 


The ranch was formed by F. D. Hendrix, and (©. E. Royer i 
1890, as the result of a meeting in Gainesville, Texas, alongside i, 
old Lindsey Hotel. J. D. Hendrix was a 100 per cent cowman, while 
Royer, a native of Pennsylvania, was more of the student type andi 


aman of business, but was thoroughly intrigued by the cattle busi- 
ness. 


Opportunity was great in the Indian Territory in those days. The! 
country was not allotted then and the only settlers in the section were 


* Dr. Ellsworth Collings is one of Oklahoma’s distinguished writers, as well as 
a nationally known educator. He is a native of Missouri, and received his Ph. D. 
from Columbia University, New York, in 1924. Two years later he became Dean 
of the School of Education in the University of Oklahoma where he still serves. 
An advocate of the project method in teaching, he produced some of the best books 
in this field, including The Community in the Making (1932). He is well known 
in Oklahoma as the author of The 101 Ranch (O.U. Press, Norman, 1937), whicht 
grew out of his intimate knowledge of ranching in the territory and state, Along! 
with his hobby in the subject, he takes great interest and pride in the development 
of his ranch, which he keeps stocked, in the Turner Falls region of the Arbuckle 
Mountains.—Ed. | 

1 From its description given by Dr. Collings, the Hook Nine Ranch was locatedl 
in the Chickasaw Nation which had been one of the first regions in present Okla. 
homa, surveyed by the U. S. Government in the 1870's. However, the township lines# 
and the section lines were generally unknown, and ranches lay scattered without! 
surveyed boundaries, over the Chickasaw country until the section lines were rerunti 


by the Dawes Commission land appraising parties in preparation for Indian allot- 
ments, beginning in 1897,—Ed. 
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along the fertile valley of the Washita and some of the larger creeks 
tributary to it, where agriculture was beginning to take hold. Cotton 
was being grown in these sections, with no market for the cottonseed 
except at Purcell and Ardmore, both of which had oil mills.- Inland 
gins had no market for their seed because they had to be hauled by 
wagon to some point on the Santa Fe and shipped to these mills. 


. D. Hendrix and Royer were firm in the belief that seed could 
be purchased and fed on the grass to cattle at a profit. Their first 
year in the Indian Territory was on a small pasture known as the 
Hog Creek pasture, a few miles northwest of Ardmore, where they 
tried their experiment of the grass and cottonsed. Finding it profit- 
able, they moved to larger acreage on what was known as the Eph 
James pasture, just below the mountains. Just above it lay the Ar- 
buckle mountains, with high, rock-covered ridges and low timbered 
hills. These hills were covered with strone grasses high in mineral 
content—grama and bunch grass. The region was almost uwnapproach- 
able from the south. Buzzard Hill, a sort of cap rock for the area, 
was composed of flat rock that looked as though it had been planted. 
there in windrows by the hand of man, rather than by nature. Those 
who pass along U. S. Highway No. 77 will recall this queer formation 
between Ardmore, Springer, and Turner Falls. 


| 
Two distinct mountain ridges predominate the area—they were 
known as the East Timbered Hills and the West Timbered Hills. 


: 
Because of its roughness and the fact that cowmen were looking farther 
north for range in the more level country around Ada, and were going 
to West Texas, the possibilities of the area had been overlooked by cow- 
men. The partners scouted it and found it to their liking. From the 
Eph James camp they laid out a road from Springer, which was then 
located about one mile north and a mile or so west of the present 
Springer, over Buzzard Hill. For better description, it is located in 
what is now known as the former Moss Patterson Hereford Ranch. 
‘The road was built by knocking off the tops of the slanting flat rock 
until a 4-mule team and wagon could negotiate it. At the top of the 
hill, the road bore to the left along the ridge and the east end of the 
mountain and to the first rick yard establishd by the ranch. 


. . 
| Headquarters were established on Honey Creek about two miles 


above Turner Falls in a log cabin that was there when the ranch was 
established. The headquarters were as primitive as the country. Mr. 
‘Hendrix states there was less than ten dollars worth of material, in- 
eluding nails, in the three rooms. The photograph of the ranch head- 
quarters accompanying this article will bear out this statement of 
cost, with its log walls chunked with mud, clapboard shingles, and 
mud chimney. The righthand portion of the cabin was used for cook- 
ing. The fireplace was used for this purpose during the first years 
of occupancy. The left wing was filled with bunks for sleeping, and 
the area between the two rooms was used for loafing (if any). The 
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leanto on the left.end was used as a smokehouse and storeroom. Water 
was carried from a spring about 50 yards from the corner of the 
kitehen.? 


As long as the ranch operated, the Honey Creek camp was head- | 
quarters. It was strictly a ‘‘stag camp’’—old cowboys do not recall | 
that a woman ever entered its doors. 


A huge corral was built just back and a little to the left of the | 
house, that would handle from 500 to 700 cattle. This was split into 
two corrals by a long branding chute extending almost across it, with 
a cutting gate at the end, so that branded cattle could be turned into | 
one of them from the chute after branding. Like the balance of the | 
equipment, these pens were built of rails laid between two uprights 
and well braced. The log saddle and harness room, with a log corn crib, | 
completed the ranch improvements.® 


When the ranch had got going good, a camp was built at the West | 
Timbered Hills to care for that section of the ranch. Royer was to use! 
this camp, and it was built somewhat according to his ideas, which } 
in a way resembled some ranches of later dates. It consisted of a log 
eabin about sixteen feet square for his use, and another detached cabin | 
for cooking and eating. This cabin also contained quarters for a negra | 
man and his wife—the former being a cow hand and his wife attending | 
to the housekeeping. Like the headquarters, this camp was of logs— | 
the only concession to nature being a corrugated sheet iron roof. F. D. | 
Hendrix always objected to the iron roof, saying that it made so much | 
noise he could not sleep when it rained or hailed. No doubt he had in | 
mind the soft patter of rainfall on the sodden and weatherbeaten, | 
clapboard roof of the hearquarters outfit.4 A set of corrals and a! 
branding chute—also of rails and logs, were built. Unlike the head- 


quarters pens, this west camp had a spring and spring branch run-| 


ning through one corner of it. Royer at one time rigged up a primitive 
shower by driving nail holes into an old bucket which could be drawn 
over a limb with a rope. He had the negro fill it with ice-cold spring | 
water one cool morning, after which he stripped off and stepped 
under it. When the cold spring water, mixed with the mountain air, 
struck him he jumped and let out a yell that could have been heard 
at the headquarters camp six miles away.> He was a confirmed bach- 
elor, and I do not believe that a woman was ever in his camp. 


The ranch was fenced with black jack or post oak posts which 
were sharpened and driven into the ground with mauls. Getting these. 
posts out was generally done by settlers who would come in and con-| 

; 


2Interview with John M. Hendrix, June 10, 1946. Mr, Hendrix was a son of 
H. D. Hendrix, and worked on the Ranch during all the time it was in operation. 

3 Interview with H. O. Davis, June 11, 1953. : 

4Interview with John Russell, May 1949. 

5 Interview with John M. Hendrix, June 15, 1950. 
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tract for a mile or so of them, sharpened and strung along the route 
of the fence, for from four to six cents each. The fences followed no 
section lines because there were none to follow. The fence line went 
where the ground was best suited for it and where a post could be 
driven more easily. In many instances, extra heavy anchor posts were 
placed on top of the hills and the four wires weighted down until 
they could be stapled to the post. There was never a pair of post hole 
diggers on the ranch, but there was a goodly number of crow bars 
and post mauls. 


When the ranch was finally fenced, it constituted almost a small 
kingdom in a mountain fastness, with few neighbors, and roads and 
trails. The whole thing was very primitive, and well might be likened 
to Longfellew’s ‘‘Forest Primeval.’’ Does dropped their fawns each 
spring in the black jack motts that dotted the pasture. Flocks of wild 
turkeys, led by stately gobblers, ate and reared their young among 
the pecan trees along the streams. Squirrels were as thick as cotton tail 
rabbits in a West Texas prairie dog town. Every hollow contained a 
spring branch fed by a bold spring at its head. Bob whites in abund- 
ance called to each other in the early morning. Honey Creek gurgled, 
brawled, and sang its way over the rocks and riffles and into cool, 
limpid pools, as it made its short way from its spring source down 
over Turner Falls to its junction with the Washita. The creek was 
filled with perch of tremendous size, and a mess of trout could be 
taken with a home-made fly created from a bit of red blanket and a few 
feathers. After the ranch was settled, the boys caught several otter 
in the creek. Huge diamond back rattle snakes lived and sunned under 
the ledges and atop the flat rocks. It was not unusual to kill one of these 
rusty old fellows that had 17 rattles and a button. A queer species of 
lizard, eight inches to two feet long, the color of which varies according 
to the color of the rock it is lying upon, abounded. They were called 
‘‘mountain boomers.’’ They were a species of chameleon. 


Nature supplied most of the ranch needs. It is doubtful, with the 
exception of barbed wire and salt, that more than one hundred dol- 
lars worth of material was ever hauled to the ranch in the eight years 
the ranch operated. There were no wells, tanks, pipe, or well curbing 
on the entire ranch. A flat stone at the spring served as a stepping 
stone and foot-rest when a bucket of water was to be dipped up. The 
headquarters outfit did not boast of a single article of furniture that 
was not home-made, except a small cook stove. Tables were made from 
goods boxes, and chairs were of hickory and rawhide. There was not a 
bedstead or set of springs in the camp. Sturdy two-story bunks, 
equipped with shuck mattresses made the beds. 


Down the Washita Valley ante-bellum Negro families grew their 
own tobacco and made their own lye from ashes in a hollow log. With 
it they made the most excellent corn hominy. The seed-haulers got 
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their supply of both tobacco and hominy for the ranch from these 
Negroes, in passing their cabins.® 


If a bridge was needed on a creek or hollow, logs were cut and 
used; or if a spring branch spread out in the path between rock 
ledges, creating a bog, by the same processes logs were cut and a cord- 
uroy road was built. Even at shipping time the tall hickory saplings 
along creek and river furnished prod poles, which were cut and sea- 
soned. 


Turner Falls was then a hidden beauty spot which at that time 
had been seen by very few people because of its inaccessibility. Honey 
Creek rises a mile or so above the Falls, being fed from a series of 
fme springs, and then drops off over the Falls as the stream seeks 
its way to the lower level of the Washita. It could be reached easier by 
riding down the ereek bed from the headquarters than in any other 
way. Otherwise, one had to go around the mountain and down a rough 
and circuitous canyon trail.7 


There may be inaceuracies in the writer’s description of the 
ranch; but as to its operation he is on firm ground, for he has the 
books of the old outfit, which reflect its purchases and sales and ex- 
penses for the eight-year period. The ‘‘books’’ consist of three small 
leather memorandum books such as the commission companies gave 
their customers in the early 1890’s. These bear the imprint ‘‘C. M. 
Keys Livestock Commission Company, Kansas City, Missouri.’’ So 
far as the writer knows, there were no other books kept on the outfit. 
It was a fifty-fifty deal, with little or no capital for a start. Its assets 
consisted of a few saddle horses and half a dozen wagons and teams 
which had been acquired slowly. 


Interesting and humorous was the fact that the first cattle 
brought to the ranch were twelve head purchased from an old man 
in the Sivels Bend Country, Texas. Four of these were branded DAMU, 
another four UDAD, and the other four UFORK—the fork being 
depicted by a crudely scrawled pitch fork. This must have been an old- 
time family way of expressing affection or vice versa. 


Several buyers or speculators, who had served the firm at Hog 
Creek, or the Eph James pastures, were commissioned to buy steers 
for the partners who evidently set up a standard of what they would 
pay for their cattle, as practically all of the animals seem to have 
been bought at $9.00 per head for steer yearlings and $13.50 for two- 
year olds.* This method was apparently not successful in securing the 
cattle needed, so the partners began branching out into Central Texas 
for their cattle. Records indicate that a man in Caldwell, Texas, in 


eine ee with C. R. Russell, January 1952. 
‘Interview with John W. Williams, Dec. 1945. 
8 Interview with John M. Hendrix, March 1950. 
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1895, assembled a herd of 1,100 head for them at prices quoted above. 
Another draft came from the Sulphur Springs area; some from Tay- 
lor, Texas; and one bunch from Strawn in West Texas. These were a 
poor type of cattle, as standards go today. There were a multitude 
of brands and a multitude of colors, but the partners took into con- 
sideration the average improvement of cattle moved from South and 
Central Texas north to the mountains, with its highly nutritious 
a. and the fact that they would be wintered heavily on cotton- 
seed. 


Harly in June each year H. D. Hendrix would take a chuck 
wagon, horses, and five or six good men, and pull out for the South 
to receive and bring steers back to the ranch. In addition to the men 
he brought with him, he usually hired two or three men where the 
cattle had been received, to assist in getting them out of the country 
—these turning back at Fort Worth or Gainesville. The herds came 
in by. Gainesville, crossed Red River at Rock Crossing into the Bill 
Washington country, and on to Caddo Creek just north of Ardmore, 
and up over the Buzzard Hill to the ranch. Even as early as 1894 
or ‘95, it was not easy to get a herd of cattle out of Central Texas 
without causing some damage to growing crops. Expense items show 
where some damages to crops were paid. Sometimes an entire field and 
erop were purchased and used for a day or two as a holding ground. 


: At the ranch the steers were allowed a few days’ rest after their 
trail trip; then they went into the long chute to receive the big ‘‘9”’ 
on their left hip and have the left tip of their horns cut off. This last 
was a very distinctive type of marking and enabled one to recognize a 
Hendrix and Royer steer in a round-up instantly. The use of this 
mark had a tendency to cause the left horns to drop, and as a result, 
a high percentage of the steers were droop-horn when they grew up. 
This mark, though, always attracted attention on the Kansas City 
market. Both ears were undersloped to make them look as uniform as 
possible. There is no record that any cattle of the several thousand 
they handled were ever shipped on to the ranch. All were trailed iene 
By July 15 of each year, the steers were luxuriating in the summer 
pasture on the tall bunch grass and were beginning to pick up after 
she trip and branding. 


While Mr. Hendrix had been getting in the cattle, Royer had 
yeen busy calling on the gins of the near neighborhood, and contract- 
ng for cottonseed. All of his visiting was by horseback. There was never 
2 hack or buggy owned by the ranch. Seed was bought at Berwyn, 
Davis, Woodford, Springer, Hoxbar, Hennepin, and Cornish. The 
yartners had a fixed price they would pay for cottonseed of 10% 
ents per bushel. They did not contract seed that could not be hauled 
‘rom gin to ranch in one day, including the round trip. This per- 


9 Interview with John M. Hendrix, March, 1945. 
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mitted a good deal of latitude, for the wagons were usually on their | 
way around 5:30 in the morning. As the seed came in to the rick lots, | 
it was loaded onto ricks 350 to 400 feet long and about as high as the | 
top of a wagon box. There were usually four ricks of seed to each | 
lot. The seed was carefully unloaded and the ricks slapped and packed | 
to prevent damage from rainfall. By the time the ginning season | 
was over, the yard held from 350 to 500 thousand bushels of seed. | 
These were never referred to by the ton, and the records indicate 
that the seed was bought by the bushel. Seed at the Springer Gin, 
at the foot of Buzzard Hill, was allowed to accumulate at the gin. 
until other points farther off had been taken care of. Then the entire ; 
force of wagons were put on the haul and a camp established (again! 
a log camp and lots) at Buzzard Hill Springs, where a snap team | 
was maintained to help the wagons over the hill, as it required a six- ; 
mule hitch to get as many loads of seed over the hill as four mules : 
could haul anywhere else on the route. This camp was then in the: 


present Moss Patterson pasture.!° 


The seed hauling equipment consisted of half a dozen long,} 
heavy wagons specially built by the Peter Shuttler Company in their 
Kansas City branch. They were built long, so as to enable the load 
to spread out, rather than be stacked high, which lessened the danger 
of the wagons turning over in the rough country. There was also 
developed a special type of spring seat which rested upon and was 
hinged to permanent standards to prevent jolting of the seat and 
the driver off the wagon. Specially built brakes with long foot levers 
were provided. Motive power was provided by some 25 or 30 big, 
young Missouri mules bought on the horse market in Kansas City. 
The lead teams of these four-mule hitches were almost uncanny i 
handling themselves among the seed ricks and the gin houses. 


The hired personnel did not vary greatly, and usually consiste 
of eight men. The records give the names of Will Wilson, Will Gray 
Will Childs, Scott Locke, Matt Watson, Wes Carless, and Bill Holde 
the last two being colored. They were big, strong, middle-aged men, 
highly temperate and used to hard work. They were of good char4 
acter, and loyal. They were excellent cowmen, but in no sense o 
the word specialists. They were adept at teaming, fencing, and what 
ever had to be done at the ranch. There was no regular cook exeep 
when the wagon was on the road. The men usually selected one fro 
their number, based on his ability and willingness. They were 
thrifty bunch too. None of them drew more than $20.00 per month 
and page after page shew where they occasionally would draw from 
50¢ to $2.50, and that sundry items were charged to their accoulls 
from time to time. At settlement time they all usually had most o 
their wages yet coming to them.1! They got along together excellently, 


10 Interview with Rodge Dickerson. 
11 Records of Hendrix and Royer Ranch. 
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as there was little or no time for horse play among them. Each was 
adept at horseshoeing. Due to the rough country, all horses had to 
be shod all around. It was often said that the men could do as good 
a job horse-shoeing with a rasp, butcher knife, and hatchet as the 
average blacksmith. Hach man carried horseshoe nails and staples 
i Be saddle pockets. A sprung shoe was soon straightened and re- 
placed. 


No effort was made at farming. Corn could be bought cheaply 
from farmers along the Washita. A few days’ hauling with the big 
seed wagons would put enough corn in the cribs for the saddle horses, 
work mules, and for fattening hogs for the winter. Early every sum- 
mer a hay contractor would come in to cut and bale what prairie 
hay would be needed for the winter. 


Camp expenses were at a minimum. It cost approximately $3.00 
or $3.50 per month each to board the hands. They were weil fed on 
good, strong, coarse food necessary to hard-working men.” H. D. 
Hendrix was a firm believer in navy beans, and always saw to it 
that there was a good pot of them on the stove. Principal purchases 
were of flour, navy beans, dried peaches and apples, and a small 
amount of canned tomatoes and corn. Being a steer outfit, very little 
beef was eaten. Usually, at the time when the trail outfit got in, a milk 
pen calf was killed if there was one available, and all had a good bait. 
of beef. The woods were full of hogs of all ages, kinds, and colors. 
Early in the fall of each year 40 to 60 barrows were put up for fat- 
tening. At the first sign of cold weather, a general hog killing for 
both camps was held, which lasted a couple of days. Usually from 
70 to 75 hams and about the same amount of sidemeat were put down. 
This coupled with the sausage and the lard that was made, usually 
lasted through the season. The stock hogs ran wild and fed entirely 
_ on acorns and mast. Groceries were brought in by the seed wagons. 
Record books of the Ranch show that single purchases hardly ever 
exceeded $3.00 or $4.00. Quoting from a page of one of the old ex- 
pense books, here is a sample :!° 


Walch dst Cashine.. wereeect tate sot Uo: Bult Lem eee ben) () 
HUAN AN Gre vay a ioe iat aes Prue re seen ate esas A aeptars ss Se Per EE .85 
OCA ee, SACK ACR 25, Re men Bean ses Sekt, Senn seca eee .35 
GAS HOOtSTa CATER ICGOS cil cite tee cee cs eres meee fh) 


Stealing was never a problem. The ranch was well fenced, and 
the fences were ridden and watched daily. Always the dirt in the 
gateway, when one of them was used, was cut up thereby obliterating 
the tracks of men working on the ranch. If anyone went through the 
sates during the night, the tracks they left in the dirt would be evi- 
dence that rustlers were looking for cattle. The men on the ranch 


12 [bid. 
13 [bid. 
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were all loyal and constantly on the lookout for strangers, which 
were few and far between. Ninety per cent of the visitors rode horse- 
back when they came to the ranch on business. 


Another big day on the ranch was in the late summer, set aside 
for repairing and greasing the 25 or 30 sets of heavy leather harness 
used on the work mules. The harness were completley dissembled at 
the buckles and given a bath of hot water, followed by a treatment of 
tallow and neatsfoot oil, then hung out on a rail fence to dry. There 
were no sore-shouldered mules nor sore-backed horses as the men had 
good saddles and blankets and eared for them well. 


During the winter months seed was hauled from the rick lots 
to the high feeding grounds. Two men worked on a wagon, one driy- 
ing and one shoveling. H. D. Hendrix or Royer was usually on the 
feed ground to watch how the cattle cleaned up the feed and to drive 
in stragglers. It was a nice sight to see 500 to 600 fattening steers 
queued behind a wagon. The cattle were fed all they would clean 
up each day, and were fed from about November 15 to the rise of 
grass each year, after which they went into the summer pasture.!* 


Shipping began early in August, or just a little ahead of shipping 
time in the Osage and Kansas country—the cottonseed having given 
our cattle a shght advantage over their cattle. At shipping time the 
cattle were handled as easily as possible. Large wire pens for cutting 
out the herd were built in traps containing about a section of land. 
Cattle were worked in those pens, and those selected turned loose 
in the trap for a few days’ rest, or pending a favorable telegram 
from the commission company in Kansas City. Pens and traps were 
built at the closest point to the railroad—about six or eight miles 
usually from Berwyn or Davis. 


On shipping days—always Saturday—cattle were started walk- 
ing as soon in the morning as they could be rounded and counted, 
en route to Davis, across the Washita River. The cattle crossed the 
Washita at a ford near ‘‘Old Man”’ Perry Russell’s place. The banks 
were of dirt and very high. In making the crossing, the banks were 
dug down until the crossing had the appearance of a long chute on 
each side. If the river was not on a rise, the cattle were walked down 
the chute and into the water with little difficulty, and soon were 
up on high ground away from the flies and heat. The pens were 
reached about noon, and the boys were sent to Satterwhite’s grocery 
store for a bait of cheese, crackers, sardines, and salmon—with a 
couple of onions given them gratis by the proprietor, who also fur- 


nished dishes and spoons (these showing considerable fly-speck and 
former usage). 


l4Interview with Rodge Diekersen, October, 1951. 
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After dinner the cattle were loaded and before five o’clock 
were en route to Kansas City, which was reached late Sunday night. 
This gave the cattle a chance for rest and fill before coming on 
Monday’s market. A shipment usually consisted of ten to twelve 
ears, according to the market. 


H. D. Hendrix and one of the hands usually accompanied the 
shipment. During the years the ranch was in operation, all of the 
cattle were consigned to C. M. Keys Livestock and Commission Com- 
pany.!® The banking business was done in Kansas City at the Inter- 
state National Bank, which is still in business. The Santa Fe Railroad 
was always highly co-operative about cars and loading. They apprece- 
iated the ranch business and for a number of years furnished the 
partners with annual passes. 


Late in 1897, U. 8S. engineers moved in along Honey Creek, 
established their camps, and began the work of surveying the Chick- 
asaw Nation into sections and townships, in anticipation of Statehood. 
The handwriting was on the wall—or rather on the tree—for the old 
outfit, as the surveyors cleared a space on top of the highest of the 
Kast Timbered Hills, leaving only a tall bushy-top tree for a back- 
site. The tree could be seen for miles, and bore a canvass sign on its 
trunk that it was the property of the U. S. An airline beam now oc- 
cupies the site of the tree. There was a $500.00 fine for mutilating 
or destroying it. This sign was emblematic of things to come, and the 
partners began shaping the ranch business toward a final settlement. 


When it came time to settle, the partners had an excess of $200,- 
000 in money, 660 head of stock eattle, 35 horses, and 32 mules and 


15 Interview with Rodge Dickerson, March, 1947. 

16 Earlier in this article reference was made to 1,100 steers that had been trailed 
irom Caldwell, Texas. These cattle have been traced through the books, and de- 
tails are given here for their marketing the following year: 


111 head Weight 971 
121 head Weight 964 
108 head Weight 951 
110 head Weight 960 
50 head Weight 1,069 
These brought an average of $3.45 per hundred weight. Another draft shows: 

100 head Weight 1,0 

108 head Weight 1,040 
108 head Weight 925 
182 head Weight 1,050 


275 head 

These cattle weighed 500 to 700 when they came onto the ranch. The lighter- 
weight cattle were yearlings, and the heavier weight 2’s—which would indicate a 
good gain and a fair profit. These prices are about typical of weights and gains of 
all cattle so handled by the ranch.—Records of Hendrix and Royer Ranch. 

An expense item that partially explains the gain and growth is a series of 
scale tickets from Suggs Brothers Gin, Berwyn, Oklahoma, which shows that they 
sold the ranch twelve four-mule loads of cottonseed to weigh approximately five 
tons each, at an average price per load of $32.40: the total for the twelve loads 
being $335.56, or an average of 10% cents per bushel. 
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wagons to divide. There was no outstanding indebtedness. Not big 
money, as money goes now, but the $200,000 was all their own, and 
was their reward for eight years of hard work and hard living. It was 
the result of following a carefully planned operation and taking 
advantage of a low expense.!’ 


There is no place in the books to show where they owned a foot 
of land or paid lease or tribute to anyone for what was used—nor 
were there any charges for taxes of any kind. The entire country was 
under the Federal Courts. Occasionally a deputy U. S. Marshal would 
visit the ranch as a sort of routine call. He usually had a pocketful 
of warrants for the persons wanted. 


During the existence of the partnership there was no dissension, 
despite the fact that Mr. Hendrix was a rockribbed Democrat and 
Royer an equally staunch Republican. Probably the biggest argument 
ever had was over the roof on Royer’s camp. Fortunately, no wars 
occurred during the time the outfit was operating. However, it wound 
up during the early part of the Spanish-American War. The part- 
ners were amazed when they were forced to place a few cents’ worth 
of documentary stamps on certain papers having to do with final 
settlement. 


Final settlement was made in the summer of 1898. Royer held on 
a couple of years and finally sold out to Hugh Moore, of Fort Worth. 
It has passed into many hands and owners since then.!® It occupies 
what is now the southern-most portion of Hereford Heaven. Some of 
the best cattle in the world are produced in this section. One or more 
of these Hereford Ranches are now in the environs of the old ranch. 


17 Interview with John M. Hendrix, April, 1948. 
18 Interview with John M. Hendrix, July, 1950. 
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FRED SEVERS CLINTON, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
By Lowse Morse Whitham} | 


“The history of Oklahoma, however condensed the historian might make 
it, could not be written without including the name of Fred S. Clinton. In 
his profession of medicine and surgery, in the civic life of Oklahoma and 
of Tulsa, and as a pioneer in the industry that has made the state and the 
city famous throughout the world, Dr. Clinton has achieved eminent rank 
among the founders and builders of a splendid state.” 

—Richard Lloyd Jones. 


Fred Severs Clinton was the eldest son of Charles Clinton, ranch- 
er and cattleman, who came to the Territory from Georgia in the 
early 1870’s. Mrs. Charles (Louise Atkins) Clinton, was a member 
of the Creek Nation and a teacher in its schools. Dr. Clinton was 
born near Okmulgee, April 15, 1874. Next year the family moved 
to the Half-Circle-S ranch on Duck Creek, and in 1884, to Red Fork 
where Clinton Junior High School now marks the long-time Clinton 
homestead.? His father died when Fred was fourteen but his mother 
lived to see her children well established in booming Tulsa. His 
brothers, Lee and Paul, were brokers. Vera, the only sister, married 
J. H. McBirney, founder and President of the National Bank of 
Commerce. 


This incident of Fred’s early boyhood has been told as typical, 
of his native spirit: ‘‘It became necessary to send a message immedi- 
ately to Muskogee, fifty miles from Red Fork, over a rough country 
with trails hardly discernible by day, yet the boy rode through the 
night, guided only by the stars and his instinct, and reached his des- 
tination before sun-up.’” 


Dr. Clinton enjoyed telling tales about the Presbyterian Mission 
at Muskogee where he had some of his elementary schooling under 
Dr. Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson, who once gave him a sound 
paddling, ‘‘ And, I deserved it,’’ the doctor would add.® 


1Louise Morse Whitham was a teacher in the Social Studies Department of 
Central High School, Tulsa, from 1918 to 1950, with community history as her major 
field. To enable her students better to carry on civic projects and research in local 
history, The Tulsa Historical Society of Central High School was organized. Dr. 
and Mrs. Fred S. Clinton were among its first advisors. Several projects and articles 
covering fields of student research have been published in The Chronicles. Mrs. 
Whitham was awarded a Civic Recognition Scroll by the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1943 for sponsoring the organization of The Tulsa Historical Society —Ed. 

2 Richard Lloyd Jones, Oklahoma and the Mid-Continent Oil Field, 1930, p. 230. 

3 Who’s Who in America, 1920-1921, “Clinton, Fred S.”, p. 595. 

4The Tulsa World, April 26, 1955, pp. 1, 4. 

5 Richard Lloyd Jones, op. cit. 

6 Miss Alice Robertson, daughter of Dr. A. E. W. Robertson, also was one of 
Fred Clinton’s teachers; and later, first Congress-woman from Oklahoma. 
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Grammar and secondary schools attended by the long-legged 
young Clinton were: St. Francis Institute, Osage, Kansas; and Drury 
College, Springfield, Missouri. He attended the Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois and graduated from Young Harris College, 
Georgia. His professional training was from the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, Ph.G., 1896; and 
from the Kansas City University Medical College, M.D., 1897.7 In the 
summertime, young Dr. Clinton had been getting practical experience 
with Dr. J. C. W. Bland, with whom he began active practice after his 
graduation. Shortly thereafter, he married Miss Jane Heard, of El- 
burton, Georgia, whose musical ability and social charm added much 
to Tulsa’s cultural life.® 


The ruling passion of Dr. Clinton’s life was to relieve or to cure 
human ailments. His mind was analytical and his mental and mus- 
cular coordination so perfect that for over thirty years Dr. Clinton 
had foremost rank among the city’s surgeons. In fact, he was the 
official surgeon for all the transportation lines in or through Tulsa. 
For several of those years he had to work under primitive, frontier 
conditions without a hospital. Old timers still tell of mangled bodies 
being brought to the Frisco station and Dr. Clinton saying ‘‘There’s 
no time to lose. Cover the windows and we’ll operate right here.’’ 


Sometimes a counter at the rear of a general store served as an 
operating table; sometimes it was a cot in a tent; sometimes the pa- 
tient could be taken to Red Fork, to the doctor’s mother. 


In those days, Dr. Clinton was crusading for better public health 
facilities, water, sewers and fireproof buildings. Tulsa grew at a con- 
vulsive and prodigeous rate. Provisions had to be made for all sorts 
of utilities, and then, almost at once, it seemed, they had to be ex- 
panded and modernized. Dr. Clinton was in constant demand as a 
speaker for these city needs; was often quoted. Withal, he yet found 
time to write for national medical journals and to take part in many 
professional movements.? 


Hospital operation was forced on Dr. Clinton when, in 1900, a 
severe small-pox epidemic raged over the area. With others whom he 
interested, Dr. Clinton secured a large house on Tulsa’s outskirts where 
he cared for quarantined patients. By 1905 he was building Tulsa’s 
first permanent hospital and nurse’s training school, and in 1915, 
he led in the building of the modern Oklahoma Hospital, still in use 
at 9th and Jackson Streets. He also served as medical director of the 
emergency hospital set up during the influenza epidemic of 1918.1 


7 Who’s Who in American Medicine, 1926, p. 290. 

8 Women’s Who’s Who in America, 1914-1915, “Clinton, Jane Heard,” p. 186. 

9 Who’s Who in American Medicine. 

10 Fred S. Clinton, “First Hospitals in Tulsa,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXII, No. 1 (Spring, 1944), pp. 40-69. 
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Dr. Clinton’s leadership extended far beyond his locality. He 
was the first Indian Territory representative of the Red Cross or- 
ganization. He served as President of the Indian Territory Medical 
Association. In 1906 he helped combine the Territorial and the Okla- 
homa branches into a single unit—The Oklahoma State Medical As- 
sociation, For many years he was Hospital Chairman of the Oklahoma 
Medical Association. He served as Vice-President of the Mid-West, 
Hospital Association and then (1929-380) as its President. He was 
named a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons. In later years 
he was made an honorary life member of Tulsa County Medical <As- 
sociation.1! 


Dr. Clinton was active in and honored by many civie and cultural 
movements. The Tulsa Masonie Lodge voted him an honorary mem- 
bership as did the Oil Industry Pioneers. He was a charter member 
of the Association of Tulsa Pioneers, and of the Tulsa Civie Associa- 
tion. He was a Sponsor of the Oklahoma Hall of Fame, an active 
member of the Tulsa Philharmonic Society, and of the Hyechka So- 
ciety. Dr. Clinton had part in the erection of the three edifices used 
by the Boston Avenue Methodist Church in the fifty years during 
which he served on the Board of Stewards of that congregation. He 
was also happy to have been a charter member of the Tulsa Commer- 
cial Club, now the Chamber of Commerce, and likewise of the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition and Congress which has given Tulsa 
its place in the oil world. 


Again, quoting Editor Jones, “‘From his part in the drilling 
of Tulsa County’s first oil well, rests Dr. Clinton’s unique part in 
Oklahoma history.’’ Just what was ‘‘that part?’’ Dr. Clinton was not, 
as is so often assumed, owner of any part of the ‘‘Bland-Clinton-Red 
Fork’’ well. He was largely responsible for the idea of drilling on the 
Bland property; he helped finance it, and then when the well blew 
in, June 25, 1901, on the very day when Dr. Bland was suddenly ill, 
he acted for his physician-partner. Mrs. Bland, as a Creek citizen, was 
entitled to a homestead allotment. Dr. Clinton hurried to Muskogee 
where he contacted officials of the Indian Office under the Dawes 
Commission, and duly filed a claim for certificate of allotment of the 
well-area for Mrs. Bland. A marker erected under the auspices of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society now locates the well-site.™” 


As an oil producer the Sue A. Bland No. 1, was small, but its at- 
tendant opportunities were great. Therein lay the “‘unique’ results 
which Dr. Clinton foresaw. Before he left for Muskogee he set in 
motion the publicity which spread nation wide, and was the founda- 
tion of Tulsa’s later growth. Independent producers and big oil 
companies hurried to the new field, thus effectively stopping tha 


11 The Tulsa Tribune, April 26, 1955, pp. 25, 31. 
12 Fred S. Clinton. “First Oil and Gas Well in Tulsa County,” The Chronicles 


of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 3. (Autumn, 1952) pp. 312-32. 
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eranting of large blanket-leases by the Creek National Council, that 
had seemed imminent but had never yet been approved by the Interior 
Department. In still another way Dr. Clinton helped fix Tulsa’s im- 
portance as an oil center. He erected a six story, ‘‘ultra modern,”’ 
fireproof office building for the oil companies. In later years, Clinton, 
owned oil stocks in other companies. For his constructive imagination, 
he has been called ‘‘Tulsa’s Big Brother.”’ 


The Clinton home was ever a center of hospitality. The Doctor 
loved his crepe myrtles and his magnolias and the nesting red birds, 
but most of all, he loved his friends. 


The mettle of a man is shown as much by the way he meets dis- 
aster as by the work of his vigorous youth. Reverses in health and for- 
tune came to Dr. Clinton in the early nineteen thirties, brought on by 
a progressive anaemic eats and the financial depression of those 
years. Bedfast for months at a time, handicapped by sudden blind- 
ness in the right eye, he was unable to carry on as a surgeon and so 
could not protect some of his major investments. Only his physician 
and his wife knew about the loss of sight. It was part of his pride not 
to whimper; it was part of his honor not to attempt an operation with 
imperfect sight. His left eye did double duty until the last year of 
Dr. Clinton’s life. Even when, in 1945, Dr. Clinton lost his beloved 
wife, there remained a gallant spirit which refused to sink into self 
pity. He found new avenues of service to his community.!® 


Dr. Clinton was interested in all phases of education. He had part 
in the establishment of Henry Kendall College, now Tulsa University. 
He was a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society and serv- 
ed for several years on its Board of Directors; he was a most help- 
ful Sponsor and Advisor of the Tulsa Historical Society of Central 
High School. Research writers came to him for source material and 
advice. He had time and patience for hundreds of interviews.1* 


This public interest in local history spurred the great under- 
taking of Dr. Clinton’s later years, the writing of a series of articles, 
published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma and reissued in monograph. 
form. Recognizing the value of these studies, the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce honored Dr. Clinton in 1944, with a Civie Award and 
scroll. The citation reads: 


““Certificate of Civic Recognition for outstanding services to the 
city of Tulsa. Presented to Dr. Fred S. Clinton for research and 
publication of basic source history of Tulsa.’’5 


13 Angie Debo. “Jane Heard Clinton,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 1, (Spring, 1946) pp. 20-25. 

14 Angie Debo. Tulsa, From Creek Town to Oil Capital, Preface, p. IV. 

15 Indicative of Dr. Clinton’s life-long interest in contemporary and local his- 
tory are the following subjects from his many published writings: 

1915 “Tulsa, Oklahoma,” a twelve page booklet reprinted from the May issue 

of the Journal of the Oklahoma State Medical Association. It contains his famous 


eo el bees 
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There were blessings and comforts in Dr. Clinton’s long years 
of semi-invalidism. His circle of friendships widened and deepened. 
| He was most fortunate in his second marriage. Miss Beulah Jane 
Elliott, a long-time Tulsa teacher, married Dr. Clinton in Kansas City, 
Missouri, July 20, 1946. She read to him, helped with his research 
and gave him a sense of security. Together they made long drives 
to the Southern states, to Canada, or wherever their interest led them. 


Dr. Clinton went to St. Johns hospital ‘‘for observation’? No- 
vember 16, 1954. He died there April 25, 1955. Characteristic of his 
whole life was his consideration of others during the illness and hig 
appreciation of those who ministered to his needs. Memorial services 
were conducted by Dr. Paul Galloway of the Boston Avenue Church. 
Interment was in Oaklawn Cemetery. 


Young Jenkins Lloyd Jones, now Editor of The Tulsa Tribune, 
who knew Dr. Clinton only in the last twenty-five years of his life, 
wrote of him :!6 


Few men have been granted the deep pleasure of such a wide range 
of interests as characterized the life of Dr. Fred Sewers Clinton. Few cities 
have been granted the boon of having such men among their pioneers. 

Since before the turn of the century, he took high pride in his com- 
munity and in his profession. He was « man of medicine with all a doctor’s 
understanding of people in sorrow and trouble. He was also a city builder, 
with all the hopes and ambitions of a@ man who continually sensed the tre- 
mendous promise of the future. He was responsible for Tulsa’s first hos- 
pital. He was credited with Tulsa’s first skyscraper. His activities included 
the petroleum industry which helped make Tulsa great, and also the history 
which recorded the steps to that greatness. 

Few people will be followed to their resting place by so many remem- 
brances of so many people. His monument will be in the hearts of all who ~ 
knew him. 


narrative, “The Pioneer,” concerning Archie Yahola, Creek Chief and founder 
of Tulsa. 

1918 “Interesting Tulsa History,” a seven page leaflet distributed by the Okla- 
homa Hospital. 

1943 “From Brush Arbor to Boston Avenue,” a historical review of the develop- 
ment of the Boston Avenue Methodist Church, distributed at the Golden Jubilee 
dinner. 

1943-1949 The following were published by The Chronicles of Oklahoma, then 
issued in reprints and distributed by the author: “Hyechka Club”, “James Hugh 
McBirney”, “Tulsa’s Water Supply”, “First Oil and Gas Well in Tulsa County”, 
“Beginning of the International Petroleum Exposition and Congress.” 

Also, in The Chronicles, articles in Dr. Clinton’s professional field: “First Hos- 
pitals in Tulsa”, “The First Hospital and Training School for Nurses in Indian 
Territory—now Oklahoma”, “The Indian Territory Medical Association”, “Be- 
ginning of the Oklahoma State Hospital Association,” and “University of Okla- 
homa Medical School Crisis Averted.” 

16 Jenkins Lloyd Jones, (editorial) The Tulsa Tribune, April 26, 1955, p. 40. 
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JOHN D. BENEDICT: FIRST UNITED STATES 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Muriel H. Wright 


The years 1893 to 1907 were momentous in the history of the: 
Five Civilized Tribes, climaxed in the passage of the Curtis Ac 
of 1898 by Congress, which provided for the allotment of their lands 
in severalty and the final dissolution of the five Indian governments 
in the Indian Territory.1 Under this Act, John D. Benedict, out- 
standing for his record in grading and organizing rural educations 
in the State of [lnois, was appointed in 1899, the first United States} 
Superintendent of Schools of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Ter- 
ritory. | 
Conflicting opinions soon arose among tribal officials over thes 
interpretation of a clause in the Curtis Act whereby the Secreta | 
of the Interior assumed control of all the schools of the Five Civilized} 
Tribes and appointed the new superintendent. The citizens of these} 
nations had a background of history in federal relations that had) 
begun soon after the founding of the United States, they were ex-| 
perienced in their own constitutional forms of government during a| 
period of nearly seventy-five years, and they were the communal| 
owners of millions of acres within each of their respective tribal 
domains, fabulously rich in natural resourees—timber, building stone, | 
coal, oil, and other minerals. Surrendering their rights and interests 
in their own governments and in these valuable properties to out- 


* John D. Benedict made his home in Muskogee from the time of his appoint- 
ment as First U. S. Superintendent of Schools among the Five Civilized Tribes, 
1899, to his death on January 26, 1946. His appointment brought him the respon: | 
sibility of planning and establishing a new system of Indian schools in the Indian. 
Territory, under Federal control. The operation of the schools among the Five 
Civilized Tribes had been under the direct control of the respective tribal govern- 
ments, with appointment of principals and teachers and appropriations for main- 
tenance and operation made under their own laws, through their legislative councils. 
The original plan of boarding schools supervised by superintendents and teachers 
from the different Church mission boards had been abandoned by the Indian gov- 
ernments about 1890, to make way for the appointment to these positions, of their 
own young men and women who were considered qualified for the work, many of 
them having graduated from educational institutions in the states. Mr. Benedict’s 
program for changes in these schools was not instituted without considerable criticism 
(some of it constructive in the light of the existing laws in Indian affairs) and dis- 
approval on the part of the Indian leaders and officials in the Five Tribes. For a 
biography of Mr. Benedict and resume of his work, see Grant Foreman, “John D. 
Benedict, Pioneer Education in Oklahoma,” Oklahoma Teacher, Vol. XXVII, No. 9 
(May, 1946), pp. 17-18. 

1An Act for the protection of the people of the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes, approved June 28, 1898, 30 Statutes, p. 495. 
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ide forces was not done without a struggle on the part of the elected 
ndian leaders in behalf of their people. Probably at no time in their 
story under their own constitutions and laws, were their institutions 
o weak and ineffective as in 1899, especially ‘their schools, a feeling 
f demonstration, growing in view ‘of their certain end as a people. 


Disruption of their whole social and economic system by new 
aws and ways of living under complete federal control was leading 
0 statehood for Oklahoma, owing to continued outside pressure for 
pening the Indian country to white settlement. Politics in the In- 
lian Territory was more often than not prompted by interests in 
he financial and industrial life of the American people in the neigh- 
voring and even faraway states. Unfamiliar with local conditions 
nd the details of Indian history as Mr. Benedict was when he came 
o this country, nevertheless it was an honor to the Territory that 
,man of his ability, integrity of purpose, and experience in the field 
£ public, rural education was appointed to the responsible position 
f£ first United States Superintendent of Schools among the Five 
Jivilized Tribes. He served in this position for eleven years and ac- 
omplished notable work in education in the history of Oklahoma. 


John Downing Benedict, the son of David and Lydia Ann 
Downing) Benedict, was born at Clermont, near Indianapolis, In- 
liana, on May 27, 1854. His father was a teacher and a native of 
he State of New York, and his mother was a native of Mason County, 
Centucky. Mr. Benedict attended the common schools of his home town 
n Indiana, and after his family settled on a farm in Eastern Illinois 
n 1869, he attended Rossville High School. He taught school for 
everal years, spending his summer vacations in study at the Uni- 
rersity of Illinois and in the state normal schools. He served eight 
rears as County Superintendent of Vermillion County, Illinois, and 
ubsequently as Assistant State Superintendent with offices in the 
State Capitol at Springfield. When Mr. Benedict was appointed 
Superintendent of Schools in the Indian Territory in 1899, he set- 
led in Muskogee where he became active in civic affairs. He was a 
Master Mason, past exalted ruler of the Benevolent Protective Order 
£ Elks, and a past grand chancellor of the Knights of Pythias. He 
vas held in honor in Muskogee for his ten years’ service as member 
£ the Board of Education during which time the City erected ten, 
‘ubstantial school buildings including Central High School. He was 
lected one of eight to write the City Charter in 1910 when Mus- 
cogee voted to adopt the charter form of government. 


Mr. Benedict won the respect and confidence of Indian leaders 
n the nations of the Indian Territory. During the Convention to 
‘orm a Constitution for the State of Oklahoma, meeting at Guthrie 
n 1906, he was called upon for his advice and suggestions in plan- 
ung the educational system for the new State in the following per- 
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= | 
sonal letter from Hon. O. H. P. Brewer, member of the Convention | 
and Chairman of the Committee on Education :? | 
Guthrie, Okla., Dec. 6, 1908} 

Hon. John D. Benedict, | 
Muskogee, I. T. | 
My dear sir— i 
In my opinion you are more familiar with the educational needs of 
the proposed new state than any other man within its confines. / 


I therefore invite you to submit to the constitutional committee on | 
education any propositions you think will prove conducive to the best in-> 
terest of our future educational system. i 


I will consider it a personal favor if you will at once comply with tnis| 
sincere invitation, which is almost a request. Hl 


| 
Yours very respectfully, | 
0. H. P. BREWER, 

| 


Chairman Committee on Education. 


After Oklahoma statehood, Mr. Benedict was appointed by Goy-} 
ernor Charles N. Haskell a member of the first State Board of Edu- 
cation, and a member of the first State Textbook Commission which 
selected the textbooks for use in the public schools. A writer in later? 
years, he made a notable contribution to the history of the State? 
in the publication of a three volume history Muskogee and Northeast- 
ern Oklahoma. 


The manuscript. copy of the following reminiscences bearing th 
original signature of John D. Benedict, together with a scrapbook of 
clippings kept by him on early day school affairs and other datas 
pertaining to the Indian Territory, is in the Joseph B. Thobur 
Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society. 


2 The original of this letter is in the Scrapbook (p. 71) kept by John D. Bene- 
dict, in the J. B. Thoburn Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society. Hon. O. H. P. 
Brewer was a citizen by descent in the Cherokee Nation, born near Webbers Falls 
in 1871. He was named for his father, Oliver Hazard Perry Brewer, who held many 
important positions in the Cherokee Nation, at one time serving as a member of 
the Cherokee Supreme Court. His mother, Mrs. O. H. P. Brewer, Sr., before her 
marriage was Delia A. Vann, the daughter of “Rich Joe” Vann of Webbers Falls;} 
she was educated in the Cherokee schools, in the Sawyer School for Girls at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, and in Mount Holyoke Seminary, Massachusetts. Hon. O. H. P. 
Brewer (Jr.) was elected member of the Cherokee Senate in 1899-1902; served a 
President of the Cherokee Board of Education for six years; elected delegate tot 
the Constitutional Convention (District 77) of Oklahoma; studied law and admitted! 
to the Bar, 1913; appointed postmaster of Muskogee, 1913; elected County Judg 
of Muskogee County, 1926-32; elected District Judge, 8th Judicial District of Okla+ 
eee in 1934, which position he held to his death on November 17, 1951, at Mus-+ 

ogee. 

3 Muskogee and Northeastern Oklahoma. Including the counties of Muskogee 
McIntosh, Wagoner, Cherokee, Sequoyah, Adair, Delaware, Mayes, Rogers, Wash 
ington, Nowata, Craig, and Ottawa. By John D. Benedict (Chicago: The S. J 
Clarke Publishing Company, 1922), 3 volumes. Illustrated. 
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REMINISCENCES 


By John D. Benedict 


During the Autumn of 1872, I was attending the High School 
of Rossville, Illinois, and was in the advanced class. 


The County Superintendent of schools came up to Rossville to, 
conduct an examination for teachers’ certificate for our end of the 
county. Our Principal suggested that my class take that examination 
just for practice. We went into the examination, although I had no 
hope of passing successfully, inasmuch as, at the time, teachers 
were required to take an examination in the natural sciences in ad- 
dition to all the common school branches. To my surprise, in the course 
of time I received a letter from the County Superintendent, stating 
that my grades entitled me to a first grade certificate. Several mem- 
bers of my class received second grade certificates, but only one 
of my classmates outside of myself, a young lady, received a first 
grade certificate. 


With my highly prized first grade certificate in my pocket, I 
had no difficulty in convincing a country school board of directors 
that I was thoroughly equipped to teach school. I taught for five years 
in the country and village schools of Vermillion County, Illinois, and 
then went to Danville to study law. Within about a year I had spent 
the small amount of money which I had saved up and began to look 
around for something to do. About that time, the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Danville appointed a special examining commit- 
tee and adopted a rule requiring all their teachers and new appli- 
cants to pass a special examination for city certificates. I went into 
that examination with about forty city teachers, which examination 
lasted for two days and nights, and I felt very much puffed up when 
the examining board notified me that I stood second in a class with 
forty city teachers. A young lady, a high school teacher and a grad- 
uate of an Hastern college, received the highest grade. The result 
of this city examination assured me a position in the City schools, 
where I taught for two years, one year in charge of the eighth grade 
and the next year as principal. 


During these years I spent portions of the summers in taking 
special courses in the State University and Normal schools. 


In December, 1889, I was elected County Superintendent of schools 
of Vermillion County, which position I held for eight years. Prior 
to my election as County Superintendent, there had been no super- 
vision of rural schools, the duties of the County Superintendent being 
confined to issuing teachers’ certificates and collecting school statis- 
tics. Upon assuming the duties of County Superintendent, I was 
ambitious to do something toward improving school conditions and 
to make a good record as an official. I rehearsed conditions as they 
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had existed in the country districts, and I recalled that no effort 
had ever been made to establish or enforce any systematic courses 
in any schools, except in the cities. Hach country school teacher taught 
whatever subjects he chose, or whatever his pupils wished to study— 
provided he was able to teach the subjects selectd by the older pu- 
pils. A first year pupil was not expected to learn much more during 
the first term than to be able to recognize the letters of the alphabet, 
and perhaps repeat them backward and forward. 


Frequently, the older boys would want to study nothing but 
arithmetic, and they would ‘‘cipher’’ with slate and pencil throughout 
the entire day. The principal motive which impelled them to ‘‘cipher’’ 
industriously was that they might be able to do their own ‘‘figuring’’ 
on the farm and prevent ‘‘sharpers’’ from cheating them. 


The big girls usually took kindly to grammar—but the boys 
never. The study of grammar in those days consisted largely of mem- 
orizing the conjunction of verbs, carrying them through all their 
modes, tenses and voices. The verb ‘‘to love’’ was usually chosen, 
as the sample, and was fully outlined in the textbooks for the pupils 
to memorize. The girls seemed to indulge in that kind of exercise 
willingly, but the boys were too bashful to stand before the school 
and repeat mechanically ‘‘I love—thou lovest—he loves—we love— 
you love—they love,’’ etc. This exercise seemed easy, but when they 
came to the potential mode.in the passive voice, it ran like this: ‘‘I 
might, could, would or should have been loved’’, ‘‘Thou mightst, 
couldst, wouldst or shouldst have been loved’’, and the boys re- 
belled against it and not infrequently the girls would also weaken. 


As a result of this want of system in the country schools when- 
ever a boy or girl desired to attend a high school, he or she was in- 
variably compelled to be classed with younger pupils because of their 
being deficient in one or more of the common school branches. This 
condition was embarrassing to the country boys and girls and often 
subjected them to ridicule. 


As county superintendent, I recalled these unorganized con- 
ditions existing in the country districts and began to try to devise 
means for their improvement. I soon learned that two other county 
superintendents. were thinking along the same line and we met to 
consider the matter together. We three decided that we would di- 
vide each country school into three divisions, vix: Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced. First and second reader pupils constituted 
the primary division; third and fourth reader pupils were the inter- 
mediate division, and all pupils above the fourth reader were called 
the Advanced division. 


We next outlined a course of study which was intended to include 
a minimum of what should be taught in each division each month. 
Certain lessons were outlined for the primary division in reading, 
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spelling, numbers and language. The intermediate division, in addi- 
tion to the branches of the Primary division, were to study elemen- 
tary geography, language and U. S. history. The Advaneed division 
were to complete the common school branches. 


In order to know that each teacher carried out our course of 
study, we sent out to the teachers each month certain questions. 
based upon the preceding month’s outlines, upon which the teachers 
were required to examine their pupils and send us their examination 
papers. At the close of each year, we held a final examination for 
all pupils who had completed the work outlined for the Advanced 
division. 

We soon had arrangements made by which any pupil holding 
our Advanced grade certificate would be admitted to any high school 
in the county without examination. The result of this work soon 
became noticeable in the increased enrollment of pupils in the high 
schools of the county. We revised this crude course of study from 
year to year, other county superintendents fell into line with us and 
finally the State Teachers’ Association recognized our work by pe- 
titioning the legislature of Illinois to make an appropriation for 
publishing and distributing to all the rural schools of the State a 
uniform course of study. I was chosen as one of the committee to 
prepare this state course of study, which was much more elaborate 
than the little county courses with which we began. 


So far as I know, we three county superintendents were the 
first to attempt to grade and systematize the county school any- 
where in the United States. In this connection, a rather amusing 
incident occurred in Oklahoma City about twenty years ago. I was 
invited to attend a meeting of the Board of Education of Oklahoma 
Territory at Oklahoma City, at which time the members of that Board 
explained to me that, inasmuch as the two Terrtiories would prob- 
ably be one state in the near future, we ought to get acquainted 
and carry on our school work along similar lines as nearly as pos- 
sible. They outlined their school system to me and stated that they 
had found a good course of study for rural schools which had orig- 
inated in Illinois and had been adopted in Kansas, and they were 
now proposing to use it in the country schools of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. They were quite anxious that I adopt the same course of study 
in the Indian Territory, and they went somewhat into detail in ex- 
plaining the system of grading the country schools as outlined in 
that course of study, as they were desirous that I should understand 
the system in all of its details. I listened very patiently to all their 
explanations and recommendations and, when they had finished, I 
quietly remarked to them that I felt compelled to endorse all they 
had said about the new course of study inasmuch as I had helped 
to write it. 


“== 
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While sitting in my office one day, near the close of my eight — 
years’ work as county superintendent, I received a telegram from’ 
the State Superintendent (Dr. Richard Edwards), asking me to come 
to Springfield at once on business. I wondered what mischief I had | 
done which made it necessary for the state suprintendent to call 
me to account. Upon arriving at the State House in Springfield, 
Dr. Edwards informed me that he had decided that he wanted me 
as his assistant. By that time the new state course of study for rural 
schools had been published and sent out to the county superintend- 
ent for disrtibution to the schools, but many of the 102 county sup- 
erintendents did not seem to understand how to use it, and I have 
always believed that my experience in the work of grading the rural 
schools of Illinois led the State Suprintendent to conclude that he 
needed me to assist in carrying on that work throughout the State. 
Dr. Richard Edwards was one of the grandest old men that God ever 
created. He was one of the ablest and most eloquent educators I ever 
knew. He-was one of the first graduates of a Massachusetts State 
Normal, and, for many years, was President of Illinois’ first State 
Normal school. But for several years just previous to his election 
as State Superintendent he had been President of a college and was 
not familiar with our plan of grading rural schools, which by that 
time had become one of the most important school problems in the 
state. At that time, the State Superintendent was allowed but one 
assistant and I found the work very heavy. I had to write opinions 
upon all of the districts of the state. I had to compile the school 
statistics from the 102 counties. I had to hold meetings of county 
superintendents throughout the state to explain our system of grading 
rural schools, and attend to a portion of the daily correspondence 
of the office. 


About the close of Dr. Edwards’ term of office, I broke down 
with nervous prostration and was unable to walk for more than a 
year. I was compelled to abandon school work for awhile and devote 
my time to regaining my health. 


Upon returning to my former home, Danville, Illinois, I was 
appointed Master of chancery of the cireuit court, which position 
I held for four years. During that time, however, I was not entirely 
out of touch with educational work as I served, for several years, 
as a member of the Board of Education of Danville, and as a member 
of the State Board of Education. 


In 1898, I was appointed by President McKinley as the first 
superintendent of all the forest reserves of the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, with headquarters at the historic old town of 
Santa Fe. The climate of those territories and the out-of-doors ex- 
ercise which I had to take resulted in the rapid restoration of my 
health, and a description of my experiences as forest superintendent 
(sometimes thrilling, but always interesting) would, of itself, fill 
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a fairly sized volume. Perhaps my wildest experience was that of 
exploring the headwaters of the Gila River in Western New Mxico, 
a mountainous region, seventy miles from a railroad, where I was 
ordered to go by the Secretary of the Interior, and explore a moun- 
tainous region about forty miles square, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not it contained a sufficient amount of pine tim- 
ber to justify the Government in establishing a forest reserve in that 
vicinity. I was warned by the U. S. Marshal that the Mogollon moun- 
tain country around the branches of the Gila River was the rendez- 
vous of the worst band of train robbers in that western country, but, 
while I met some pretty tough-looking characters, they did not make 
known to me their occupations, and I frequently found that disere- 
tion was the better part of valor. As the result of that wild trip, the 
Gila River Forest Reserve, as shown on the new maps of the United 
States, was formed. The weird petrified forest of Arizona, near 
Adamana, was created into a National Park upon my report and 
recommendation. During a visit at Holbrook, Arizona, I learned that 
for many years prior to that time Indians, cowboys, campers and 
travelers had been in the habit of blowing the petrified logs into 
pieces with dynamite, or breaking them into chips with sledge-hammers, 
in search of choice specimens of petrified wood. The petrified for- 
est would have soon been destroyed, if the Govrenment had not taken 
control of it. 


On February 9th, 1899, in company with one of my assistants, 
I was at Phoenix, Arizona, investigating the water supply of the Salt 
River, which rises up in one of the forest reserves. The farmers near 
Phoenix had sent a complaint to Washington, to the effect that the 
farmers farther up the river were wasting the water and those near 
Phoenix were left without sufficient water for irrigating their crops. 


At the close of the day’s drive up the river, we returned to Phoe- 
nix, passing by the big Indian reservation school, where about five 
hundred boys and girls of the western tribes were being educated 
As we approached the school buildings, I noticed some Indian boys 
at work in the yard and, as the front gate was open, I drove into the 
grounds and chatted quite a while with the boys about their school 
work. As we left the school grounds to drive into Phoenix, I remarked 
to my assistant that school work had always been very attractive to 
me and that it was hard for me to keep away from it. I also remarked 
that, at some time in the future, I would like to have charge of a nice 
Indian School. At that time, howere, I had no thought of ever coming 
to Oklahoma. I did not even know that the Government was planning 
to take charge of the schools of Indian Territory. 


Imagine my surprise, upon arriving at the hotel, when the clerk 
handed me a telegram from Washington, asking me if I would accept 
the superintendency of the schools of Indian Territory. I had never 
even heard of such a position, and I immediately drove back to that 
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big reservation school, hoping that its superintendent might be able 
to tell me something about Indian Territory schools. He told me 
that he knew nothing about conditions here, except that he had heard 
that educational conditions were pretty bad and that the Government 
was considering the matter of sending a man here to take charge 
of the schools of the Five Tribes. 


As I drove back to the hotel, all of my old school associations 
seemed to come back to me and, as I was regaining my health, my 
desire to get back into the educational work prompted me to telegraph 
my acceptance of the position to Washington. On the next day, I re- 
ceived a telegram ordering me to come to Washington at once for 
instructions. This cut short my experience in New Mexico and Arizona, 
which, although somewhat thrilling at times, had been exceedingly 
interesting as well as beneficial to my health. 


Upon arriving in Washington, D. C., a set of rules and regula- 
tions to govern the schools of Indian Territory was handed to me, 
which had been prepared before my arrival. These regulations pro- 
vided that I should assume entire control of the schools of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and no intimation whatever was given me that the 
Indian Tribes’ officials had not agreed to relinquish control of their 
schools to the Federal Government. 


I arrived in Muskogee, Indian Territory, on the 27th day of 
February, 1899, only a few days after the big fire which had de- 
stroyed practically all the business section of the town, including 
the depot and only hotel. Muskogee was then a muddy town of about 
4000 people and a lot of cheaply built houses. The people were but 
squatters—in the sense that not one of them had title to the lot 
upon which he had erected his home or shop. The title to the real 
estate was still vested in the Indian tribe. I soon learned that each 
of the Five Tribes had its own school laws, its own school system, 
its own school buildings, its own teachers and its own school officials 
in control of its schools. Most of these schools and school laws had 
been in operation for half a century or longer, during all of which 
time, the Federal Government had had nothing whatever to do with 
them, they having been constructed, managed and maintained ex- 
clusively by the Indian tribes. 


My feelings can searcely be imagined upon learning that every 
one of these tribal officials insisted that the Federal Government had 
no right to assume any control whatever over their schools and that, 
as a Federal school official, I had no business here. I felt very much 
like “‘The Man Without a Country’’, and I had longed to be back 
in the pine forests of Arizona. 


I soon learned that the Secretary of the Interior based his right 
to control the schools of the Five Civilized Tribes upon one little 
clause of the Curtis Act, which had just been passed by Congress and 
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which said in effect, ‘‘No tribal funds shall hereafter be paid to the 
tribal officials for distribution, but shall be disbursed under such 
rules as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe.’’¢ 


The tribal officials thought that they would be allowed to re- 
main in control of their schools and other institutions just as they had 
been for fifty or more years, and that the Secretary would simply 
provide a method of paying their bills. But the Secretary of the 
Interior held that, inasmuch as Congress had placed upon him the 
responsibility of properly disbursing the funds of the tribes, he must 
see that competent superintendents and teachers were employed, 
and that involved the control of the schools. 


The Cherokee schools were controlled by a Board of Education 
consisting of three members elected by the Cherokee council. 


-In the Choctaw Nation, the Principal Chief was the president 
of his Board of Education, the other members being a superintendent 
and three trustees chosen by the tribe. 


In each of the other tribes, the schools were controlled by a super- 
intendent, elected by the tribal council, who must have been a mem- 
ber of the tribe. Some of the tribes had laws which provided that only 
citizens of the tribe were eligible to the responsible position of sup- 
erintendent of a boarding school, and no educational qualifications 
were required. 


These positions were considered political patronage, handed out 
by members of the tribal council to the Indians who could control 
the most votes in their districts. Several of these boarding school 
superintendents were unable to converse with me in the English lan- 
guage, yet they were supposed to be giving the children under their 
charge an English education. It had been customary for the tribes to 
spend most of their school money upon their boarding schools, to 
which their favored children were sent, boarded and taught at the 
tribe’s expense, leaving their country schools poorly equipped and 
poorly taught. 


As the school year was approaching its closing period, I saw 
that it would not be advisable to make any immediate changes, but 


4 Section 19 of the Act approved June 28, 1898, 30 Statutes, provided: “That 
no payment of any moneys on any account whatever shall hereafter be made by 
the United States to any of the tribal governments or to any officer thereof for 
disbursement, but payment of all sums to members of said tribes shall be made 
under direction of the Secretary of the Interior by an officer appointed by him, 
and per capita payments shall be made direct to each individual in lawful money 
of the United States, and the same shall not be liable for the payment of any 
previously contracted obligations.” ; 

For further references to the supervision and control of Indian schools in 
the Indian Territory, by the Secretary of the Interior, under the Curtis Act, see 
Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes for 1900, pp. 112, 156. 
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I devoted my time to getting acquainted with educational conditions 
and people, hoping that by the end of that school year I could con- 
vinee the Indians that I was here to help them and that it would 
be necessary to make some radical changes in order to effect much 
improvement, but every suggestion which I made, looking toward im- 
provement, was invariably met with the reply that “‘it could not be 
done because it was not in accord with the laws of the tribe.’ 


I cannot undertake to describe in detail all of my experiences 
with the various tribal school authorities, some of which were dis- 
couraging and perplexing, but will relate one of my earliest exper- 
iences in the Creek Nation. The Creek schools were under the absolute 
control of a tribal superintendent, appointd by the Creek Council. 
They had ten boarding schools and sixty-five day schools, the 
tribal superintendent being an uneducated half-breed, who resided 
on his farm. Whenever he came to Muskogee, I tried to find him and 
talk with him about school work, but he shunned me as much as pos- 
sible, telling his friends that he did not need my advice or assistance, 
and that he did not intend for me to have anything to do with the 
management of Creek schools. 


I soon learned that the majority of the teachers were totally 
incompetent, many of them admitting to me their incompetency by 
way of apology and saying that they had never had any help of any 


5See Appendix A for copies of the published letters of Samuel H. Mayes, 
Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, and of Green McCurtain, Principal Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation, and a published statement from Alex McIntosh, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in the Creek Nation, with reference to the action of the Secretary 
oi the Interior in assuming control of the Indian schools, and, also, for letter of 
Superintendent Benedict. : 

The situation in the Choctaw Nation was set forth in a letter to Superintendent 
Benedict, by J. W. Everidge, Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Choctaw 
Nation, written from Grant, I. T., on August 7, 1899, which stated in part: 

“As the time is at hand for the béginning of our next scholastic year it would 
be well that there be an understanding between us (Department officials and Chec- 
taw Board of Education) as to our relations. 

“There is considerable difference of opinion and consequently confusion on 
this point—some thinking that the Choctaw authorities yet had control of our 
schools, others that the Department Officials have full control, while there are 
still others who think the two authorities will act in conjunction with each other. 
There should be an understanding, both between us and publicly, as to the rela- 
tionship, if any, existing between the two authorities. Now, upon reflection it will 
be plainly seen that there can be no conjoined action between us—the Department 
officials getting their authority from one source and the Choctaw authorities getting 
their’s from another. 

“Whatever is done by the Department officials must be done under the direc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior, while our actions must be under the authority 
of our own laws. And as the plans adopted by the Department for the government 
of our schools differ in material points from those under our laws and customs, 
there would necessarily be a clash of duty in conjoined action. 

“Mr. Everidge concluded his statements with his own view that, assuming that 
the Department had full control, the Choctaw Board should remain silent and let 
the Department officials exercise full control.”—Newspaper clippings in Scrapbook, 
pp. 3, 7, 8. 
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kind, nor any summer normals. I concluded that I would try to ar- 
range with the tribal superintendent to give the teachers of the 
Creek Nation a summer normal, immediately following the close of 
their schools in the month of June of that first year, 1899. I hunted 
up the tribal superintendent and proposed the summer term for 
teachers, but he assured me that he held a normal every summer for 
teachers and intimated that he knew just how it ought to be con- 
ducted, without my assistance. I proposed to him that the normal 
be held immediately after closing schools in June, as the teachers 
would all be here at that time. He objected, saying that the Creek 
law required him to hold it in August. I then tried to persuade him 
that the normal should be held in Muskogee, inasmuch as Okmulgee ~ 
had no railroad. But he objected, saying that the Creek law required 

that it be held in Okmulgee, the Capital of the Creek Nation. 


I mentioned the matter of selecting some instructors who would 
be competent to teach the teachers something, but he assured me 
that he would see to that. 


I had heard that the annual weekly normals which he had held 
were rather farcical, so I finally decided that I would let him go 
ahead and ‘‘organize’’ his summer normal as usual and that I would 
attend merely as a visitor. [ intended, however, at the close of his 
normal, to assert my right to see that a fair examination of teachers 
was conducted. On the day preceding the opening of the normal, in 
company with my assistant for the Creek Nation, I drove, with team 
and buggy, from Muskogee to Okmulgee. 


Okmulgee consisted, at that time, principally of a row of frame 
houses built around their public square, in the center of which stood 
the Creek Capitol building, in which building the normal was to be 
held. Okmulgee had but one hotel, a little two-story frame shack, 
which was already crowded with teachers when I arrived. I looked 
around and finally obtained permission to sleep in a little room on 
the second floor of Captain Severs’ store, which faced the Capitol 
building. 


On the next morning, the teachers, about sixty in number, be- 
gan to assemble in the main hall of the building and, at nine o’elock, 
the bell rang for the opening ceremonies. I found a seat in the rear 
of the room, but was entirely ignored by the teachers. They had been 
warned against recognizing me and had been told that, if I were 
permitted to have anything to do with the examination, I would 
make it so severe that none of them could pass it. The Creek super- 
intendent called the meeting to order and, after a song and prayer 
by one of the boarding school superintendents, the tribal superintend- 
ent announced that they were assembled for their annual institute 
and he proceeded to collect a dollar from each teacher. He announced 
that the dollar was his postage fund for the year. He pocketed the 
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money, told the teachers to go ahead and organize their normal, and 
left the room. 


The teachers proceeded to ‘‘organize’’ by electing a 200-pound 
country teacher as President. Then, with as much parliamentary pomp 
as would be required to organize Congress, they perfected their or- 
ganization by electing a first vice-president, a second vice-president, 
a secretary, a treasurer and a marshal-at-arms. I wondered what the 
duties of the last-named official would be, he being given an elevated 
seat at the right of the president, but I learned later that his was a 
responsible position. After the ‘‘organization’’ was perfected, the 
president announced the appointment of a committee of three to pre- 
pare a program for the week’s work. 


To my surprise, no one had been selected to take any part in 
the exercises of the week—no instructors, no lecturers. 


The program committee retired to a private room and, without 
taking the pains to find out whether any of the teachers had come 
prepared to discuss any of the subjects or give any instruction, they 
arbitrarily arranged a program, in about five minutes, which ran 
something like this: 


Your committee begs leave to report that we have prepared a program 
for the week, as follows: 


aN CuitGl a0 0K 2169 OG yee fo OA Aire ORR io ane See ci eas Mr. John Simpkins 

Ga din ore ® cc eet Te Ss Sena se ene ee en eh Miss Susie Drinkwater 

LE sof sW re aah sy pepe Te eee Mary ENERO i ter ay tet eat Pee eat toa a es Mr. Bill McGilbra 

GOO PT AD I yore ota cre nas eet te Se Nee Miss Peggy Peters 

SELLS OT; Venere roan ek aie, were cee cee Mr. Jasper Overalls 
etc., etc. 


When the program committee made this report, the president 
somewhat boldly announced that the Institute was now completely 
organized and that, inasmuch as the noon hour had almost arrived, 
they would adjourn until one o’clock p.m., at which time he warned 
all teachers to return to the hall, preparatory to entering upon the 
real work of the week. 


At one p.m., the bell rang again, the teachers assembled and, 
after another song, the president congratulated the teachers for their 
promptness and upon the prospect of a week’s profitable work. He 
then announced that they would now proceed, without any further 
preliminaries, to carry out the program which had been arranged. 


The president then said: ‘‘The first thing on our program will 
be an exercise in Arithmetic by Mr. John Simpkins.’’ For a moment, 
a deathly quiet seemed to pervade the hall, but there was no re- 
sponse from Mr. Simpkins. The president, turning to the right, said: 
‘‘Marshall-at-Arms, where is Mr. Simpkins?’’ The marshal-at-arms 
arose from his elevated seat and, after saluting the president and 
looked around the hall, replied: ‘‘Mr. President, I fail to find Mr. 
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Simpkins.’’ The president, with some manifestation of indignation, 
exclaimed : ‘Mr. Marshal-at-Arms, you will proceed to produce Mr. 
Simpkins. ’’ 


The marshal-at-arms dignifiedly walked out of the hall and 
around the public square, returning to the hall in about ten min- 
utes and reporting that he had been unable to locate Mr. Simpkins. 
The president rather indignantly announced that they would deal with 
Mr. Simpkins later, but that he would not let Mr. Simpkins’ absence 
interfere with their program. 


The president then announced that the next thing on the pro- 
gram would be ‘‘an exercise in Reading, by Miss Susie Drinkwater’’. 
Another moment of profound silence ensued, while waiting for Miss 
Drinkwater to respond to the call of the president, and then the 
command of the president to the Marshal-at-Arms to produce Miss 
Drinkwater. The marshal-at-arms again scoured the town and re- 
turned to the hall and reported that she was no where to be found. 


In the same manner, the president and marshal proceeded to 
the end of the program, without finding any one of the teachers 
who had been assigned to parts on the program. Every one of them 
had hidden out, and could not be blamed for so doing, for they had 
been given no notice nor time for preparing any exercises. 


When the pompous president had reached the end of his pro- 
gram without getting any response from anyone, he seemd to be at 
a loss to know just what to do next. After a few moments more of 
suspense, a teacher arose and rather timidly announced that he un- 
derstood that Mr. Benedict, the U. S. Superintendent of schools, 
was present and perhaps he would like to say a few words. The chair- 
man seemed to hesitate for a moment (they had all been told to pay 
no attention to me), and he then asked me if I would like to say 
anything. I arose from my seat in the rear of the hall and told the 
chairman that I did not desire to interfere with the regular work 
of his program, but that when he was through with it, I would be glad 
to talk to the teachers. The chairman replied: ‘‘ Well, I reckon we 
might as well hear you now.’’ I walked to the platform upon which 
the president sat and, assuming as pleasant an attitude as it was pos- 
sible for me to assume, I told the teachers that I was glad to be with 
them, that I wanted to become acquainted with each one and that 
I was anxious to help them in any way I could. I then presented some 
methods of teaching arithmetic and, in doing so, I asked them some 
simple questions, which they seemed proud of being able to answer. 
I purposely made my questions simple, at first, in order to overcome 
the impressions which I knew they possessed, to the effect that I was 
expected to be severe with them. I had not proceeded very far until I 
noticed that the teachers in the rear of the hall began to come forward 
and take seats nearer the front. I do not remember just how long I 
talked to them that afternoon, but I asked them a number of easy 
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questions, answered some questions for them, and illustrated a number 
of simple methods of teaching arithmetic. 


During that afternoon, I accomplished the task which I was 
anxious to accomplish, viz: that of convincing the teachers that I 
was their friend—not their enemy; that I was there to help them 
and not to hurt them. To my surprise, at the close of my talk, the 
teachers voted to extend to me an invitation to come back after sup- 
per and talk to them again. At the night session, I talked to the 
teachers from 8:00 to 9:30, then went across the hall into another 
room where the negro teachers were meeting and talked to them for 
an hour. It was a very hot August night and, when I went across the 
street to my room over the store at 11:00 p.m., I was as wet with 
perspiration as if I had jumped into a river. About midnight, my 
supervisor woke me up, saying that he thought he heard some men 
down on the street in front of our room, cursing our proposed ex- 
amination. It was a bright moonlight night and, as I got up and looked 
out of the wnidow, I recognized the Creek superintendent and one 
of his leading boarding school superintendents, wresthng and reeling 
around on the edge of the street, both gloriously drunk. 


The next morning, the Creek superintendent failed to report at 
the institute but his comrade seemed to think that he ought to be 
present, drunk or sober. He came into the hall at the opening of the 
next morning’s session but was so drunk that he had to be escorted 
from the hall. 


During the remaining days of the week, I had no trouble in 
getting acquainted with the teachers, many of whom came to me 
begging that I do not make the examination too severe for them, say- 
ing that they had never had any help or any opportunity to improve, 
having never had any summer normals worthy of the name. I could 
not avoid sympathizing with them, under the circumstances, and 
purposely made the examination as easy as possible. At the close of 
the weeks’ work, the teachers voted unanimously to ask me to give 
them a four weeks’ normal during the next. summer and, as a result, 
I gave them a four weeks’ review term every summer thereafter dur- 
ing my eleven years’ term.® 


On the following week, I learned that the Creek superintendent 
had begun to appoint teachers and boarding school superintendents 
for the ensuing year, regardless of our examination. I felt that the 


6 A news report was published at Eufaula, Indian Territory, under the date of 
June 30, 1905, with the headlines: “Creek Normal Closes Today—After the Most 
Successful Session ever Held in the Creek Nation—Instructors and Teachers highly 
Gratified at the Hospitality of the Eufaula People.” The report stated that Me. 
McIntosh, Superintendent of Schools in the Creek Nation, “by his presence and 
words of encouragement, by his frequent visits to the different classes, and his timely 
suggestions and sound advice, spoken with that eloquence of expression so character 


istic of him, has been a welcome guest as well as an important factor in the suc- 
cess of the normal.”—Ibid., p. 58. 
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time had come when I must either demonstrate my authority over 
the Indian schools or resign my position, for the school officials of 
the other tribes were watching, with a good deal of interest, the out- 
come of the squabble over the Creek schools. I notified him that the 
teachers appointed by him would receive no pay unless their names 
were submitted for my approval before they entered upon their next 
year’s work. I also notified him that I could not consent to retain the 
boarding school superintendent who was drunk at the Institute. He 
then removed that superintendent but, without consulting me, he 
appointed another in his place, who, I learned, was no better quali- 
fied than the first one. When I notified him that I could not consent 
to his new appointment, the man just appointed wrote me that he 
was in possession of the boarding school and he intended to stay there. 


After trying vainly for several days to persuade the new ap- 
pointee to vacate, I called upon the U. 8. Indian Agent for the ser- 
vices of one of his most reliable Indian policemen. Captain West, a 
noted Indian policeman of old-time Territorial days, was assigned to 
me and I instructed him to go to that boarding school, put out the 
man who was in possession, and install a new superintendent whom 
I had assigned to that position. When the Captain appeared at the 
school building, wearing his two six-shooters, which it was customary 
for those old-time Indian police to wear, the man threw up his hands 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! Captain, I don’t want any trouble; I am ready 
to go.’ 


This experience convinced the officials of the various tribes 
that I intended to exercise some control over their schools, but it did 
not put an end to their opposition. This opposition was not directed 
against me personally, for they always treated me very courteously, 
but it was prompted by several causes, viz: 


1. The tribes maintained that the Federal Government had no 
legal right to exercise any control over their schools. 


2. Each tribe had built up its own system of schools and its 
own system of school laws and, for more than half a century, had 
exercised undisputed control over them. They maintained that their 
schools could not be conducted in any other way than by their own 
laws. 


3. The tribal politicians saw that they would lose their hold 
upon the schools if the proposed change was permitted. These poli- 
ticians had managed to select their own children and their friends’ 


7 The following editorial appeared in the Eufaula Journal in August, 1899: Slt 
the powers at Washington would send to the Indian Territory such men in all de- 
partments as General Superintendent Benedict there would be no objection to ar- 
bitrary rule until such time as the people might govern themselves. Mr. Benedict 
is fast getting the educational machinery of the country in beautiful condition for 
good work. We only wish the government would send us able and good men in 
other departments.”—Ibid., p. 11. 
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children to be sent to their boarding schools, where they were boarded, 
clothed and educated, at the tribe’s expense, while the poor full-blood 
who had no political influence could only send his children to the 
poorly equipped and poorly taught country schools. In some instances, 
these Indian politicians were receiving money from Indian parents 
for getting their children assigned to the boarding schools and were 
being paid for securing positions for teachers. I recall that, during 
that first year, I received a letter from a teachers’ agency in an adjoin- 
ing state, asking me to confirm a contract which had been in force for 
several years and which provided that the agency would pay to tribal 
officials $25.00 each for securing positions for fifty teachers. 


One of my first tasks, after entering upon my work here, was to 
go to Fort Smith to meet the Choctaw Board of Education (Chief 
Green McCurtain, his tribal superintendent and three school trustees) 
for the purpose of investigating and auditing outstanding claims 
against the Choctaw schools, amounting to a good many thousand 
dollars. At this first meeting with Chief McCurtain, I was not very 
favorably impressed with his attitude and appearance. I thought 
that he seemed rather surly and arbitary but, in the months and 
years following, as I came to know him better, I found him to be not 
only quite intelligent but also honestly and sincerely interested in 
the welfare of his people. He was one of the best Indians Indian 
Territory ever produced. 


Shortly after returning from Fort Smith to Muskogee, some 
additional claims were filed against the Choctaw schools, and it be- 
came necessary for me to go to the little town of Grant, just beyond 
Hugo, to see the Choctaw superintendent about them. I went down 
to Denison, Texas, crossed over to Paris, Texas, and came back into 
the Territory on the Frisco railrod to the town of Grant. In those days, 
I was a stranger to everybody and was not telling people who I was, 
but was gathering information concerning Indian Territory from 
every possible source. As I got on the train at Paris, I sat down by the 
side of a big, burly man of dark complexion and flowing moustache, 
wearing a broad-rimmed hat. I surmised that he was an Indian Ter- 
ritory cow-man, probably an inter-married citizen, and I thought I 
might learn something from him. I asked him a number of questions 
and found, as I had anticipated, that he was well acquainted with the 
Choctaws. After a while, he turned on me and, in his blunt way, be- 
gan to question me. 


‘“Where are you going?’’ he asked. 
I replied that I was going to the town of Grant. 


‘“Who do you want to see there?’’ he next asked. 


I replied that I wanted to see the Choctaw superintendent of 
schools. He then seemed to imagine that I was a Texas teacher, looking 
for a job. He replied: 
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‘““H--m, I guess it won’t do you any good to see him.”’ 
““Why not?’’ I asked. 


““Well’’, I said, ‘‘I should not think that Benedict would turn out 
over our schools now, and a man up at Muskogee by the name of Bene- 
dict is going to run them.”’ 


I replied: ‘‘Is that so, I wonder what kind of a man Benedict is?’’ 
““Oh’’, he said, ‘‘T guess he is a damned shyster.’’ 


‘*What makes you think Benedict is that kind of a fellow?’’ I 
asked. 


‘“Well’’, he replied, ‘‘I understand that he will turn out all of 
our Choctaw teachers and bring in a lot of strange teachers from the 
states.”’ 


‘““Well’’, I said, ‘‘I should not think that Benedict would turn out 
your Choctaw teachers if they are competent to teach.’’ 


‘Oh, damn the difference about the competency’’, he exclaimed. 
“The money belongs to the Choctaws and they ought to have it.’’ 


As the train came to a stop at the station of Grant, the cow-man 
raised the car window and, pointing to a man standing on the plat- 
form near his window, he said to me, as I bade him goodbye: ‘‘There’s 
your man.”’ 


I stepped off the train and, as I approached the superintendent, 
he recognized me and called me by name. The cow-man heard my name 
called and, jerking off his big hat and thrusting his head further out 
of the window, he exclaimed: ‘‘Say, Benedict, I guess I must be the 
damned shyster.’’ I accepted his last remark as his apology, waved 
him a farewell as the train pulled out, but I never afterward made 
any effort to learn his name. 


My first trip to the Cherokee Nation was with team and buggy 
from Muskogee to Tahlequah, as Tahlequah had no railroad at that 
time. Upon arriving at Tahlequah, I called at the office of the Cher- 
okee board of education, in the Capitol building. I found but one 
member of the board in the office, who treated me courteously, but 
rather coolly. I tried to persuade him to accompany me to the Cher- 
okee Female Seminary, a beautiful building located in the northern 
suburbs of Tahlequah (now the Northeastern State Normal), but he 
declined to go. It seemed to me that he did not want to recognize me 
to that extent. I visited the Female Seminary alone, during the after- 
noon, and stayed over night at the old-time Capitol Hotel. I had 
planned to visit the Male Seminary during the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, and drive from there back to Muskogee in the afternoon. 
Just before starting, I called again at the office of the Cherokee board 
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and found the same member in, whom I had met on the previous day. 
He asked me quite a number of questions concerning my visit to the 
Female Seminary. I told him of some changes which might be made 
toward improving conditions, but gave him to understand that changes 
should be made gradually, not hurriedly. I then invited him to accom- 
pany me to the Male Seminary. He hesitated at first, but finally 
agreed to go provided I would agree not to criticise the work of the 
school in the presence of the pupils or teachers, but would tell him 
what changes ought to be made, at the close of my visit. I told him 
that I was not accustomed to criticising school work publicly, and 
I cheerfully complied with his request. 


We spent the forenoon together at the Male Seminary and, after 
dinner, he followed me out to the road as I was ready to start back to 
Muskogee. We stopped at the gate and chatted for a half hour, during 
which time I told him of a number of improvements which might be 
made. At the close of our conversation, he told me that, when he heard 
that the Federal government proposed to take charge of their schools, 
he trembled for fear that the government would send some man down 
there who would tear their school system to pieces and would in- 
augurate methods that would be so foreign to the needs of the In- 
dians, that their schools would inevitably be broken up. But, he 
said he believed that I had come to help them build up, rather than 
tear down their school system, and he assured me that he would be 
glad to cooperate with me to that end. But he left the impression that 
whatever changes were to be made should be made by the Cherokee 
Board and that my work would be only advisory. 


Not long after that, the Tahlequah weekly paper announced that 
the Cherokee Board was planning some important changes in their 
schools. I was entirely willing for the tribal board to have the credit 
of making improvements, just so long as we could get them made. 
Although occasional differences arose concerning school management, 
my experience with the Cherokees, upon the whole, was very pleasant. 
As the years advanced, it seemed to me that the tribal councils selected 
better qualified men for their school offices. With such Cherokees ag 
O. H. P. Brewer and A. 8. Wyly, who afterward served upon the © 
Cherokee board of education, the work was indeed pleasant and har- 
monious. 


8 Under the heading of “Rules and Regulations,” J. T. Parks, President, and 
Jas. F. McCullough, Secretary, published the “Rules and Regulations of the Board 
of Education of the Cherokee” recently adopted on June 30, 1899, relating to the 
examination and appointment of teachers in the common schools of the Nation. 
The commissioners assigned to have charge of teacher appointments were James F. 
MeCullough for the First Educational District embracing Cooweescoowee and Del- 
aware districts; J. T. Parks for the Second Educational District embracing Saline, 
Tahlequah, Goingsnake, and Flint districts; and H. W. C. Shelton for the Third 
ee N District embracing Sequoyah, Illinois, and Canadian districts. [bid.. 
pals 
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After I had canvassed the situation here pretty thoroughly, I 
became convinced that better school work could be accomplished by 
allowing the tribal school boards to continue, and give them joint 
control with us in the management of their schools, than to entirely 
ignore them. I, therefore, asked the Interior Department to modify 
the rules and regulations which had first been given to me, so as to 
continued the tribal boards and give them joint control of the schools 
with my supervisors and myself. This change was granted by the 
Secretary of the Interior and, after the modified regulations were 
put into force, we had but little friction. 


Although the majority of the teachers in the Indian Territory 
were then but poorly qualified to teach, yet I concluded that, inas- 
much as they were acquainted with the Indians, it would be advisable 
to keep as many of them as possible, rather than bring in an army of 
strange teachers from the States. Many of the teachers apologized 
to me for being so ‘‘rusty’’, but invariably informed me that they 
had never had any help nor intelligent leadership. This condition 
caused me to begin to plan for having some summer normal terms for 
teachers, but it seemed that there was no town in Indian Territory 
at that time that could furnish suitable boarding or classroom accom- 
modations. 


I finally hit upon the plan of bringing the teachers of each Nation 
together at a central Indian boarding school, and boarding and in- 
structing them during the month of June. Some of the tribal officials 
objected to such use of their boarding schools, but their objections 
were overcome and the plan was adopted. We agreed to furnish board, 
room and instruction to each teacher for four weeks for twelve dol- 
Jars. Out of the money received from this source, we paid the actual 
cost of the provisions and the surplus was divided among the instruc- 
tors. By close economy, we were able to pay our grocery bills and 
pay each instructor an average of $25.00 per week. The plan proved 
very popular among the teachers, as it became a sort of annual re- 
union for them. These summer normals grew in popularity as well 
as in efficiency as the years came and passed and, after two or three 
summers, I was able to persuade the Interior Department to allow 
me a few hundred dollars for special lecturers. With this extra al- 
lowance, we were enabled to give the teachers some good pedagogical 
lectures. 


In Illinois, in the years gone by, I had employed Professors 
Silas V. Gillan of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Joseph Carter of Ran- 
kin, Illinois, as Institute lecturers, and, although they could command 
much better salaries at home than we were able to pay them here, 
they both very willingly made the sacrifice and spent several sum- 
mers with us, lecturing for one or two weeks in each of our four sum- 
mer normals, which we conducted during the month of June.® 


9 Tbid., pp. 23, 36, 43 and 58. 
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While my official position and duties did not require me to 
give attention to any except the Indian schools, yet as I traveled over 
the Territory, I soon became impressed with the utterly helpless con- 
dition in which the thousands of white children were left, so far as 
their being able to secure even the primary elements of any education. 
All of the lands, including both town lots and farm lands, still belonged 
to the Indians and could not be taxed for any purpose. Congress had 
just passed a law which provided that incorporated towns could be 
converted into school districts, and operated under the Arkansas 
school law, by vote of the people residing in such towns. Even then, 
the incorporated towns could only levy taxes upon personal property 
which, at that time, gave them but very little funds with which to 
build school houses and employ teachers, while the country neighbor- 
hoods were still powerless to tax their own property for any purpose. 
The rural neighborhoods would occasionally raise a fund by subscrip- 
tion with which to employ a teacher for two or three months during 
the winter but these schools were scarcely worthy of the name. The 
teachers employed here, with but few exceptions, but poorly qualified 
to teach, and the school buildings and furnishings, which also had to 
be secured by subscription, were of the erudest character. 


My sympathy for these thousands of helpless white children 
induced me to try to do something for them. I began by urging the 
newspapers to advocate a congressional appropriation, and, in this 
work, I was ably assisted by some of the public-spirited men of the 
Territory. I went to Washington City and was given a hearing by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Lower House of Congress, 
but they turned me down upon the grounds that Congress had never 
appropriated money directly for the support of white schools. They 
explained to me that there were hundreds of neighborhoods in the 
states that were too poor to maintain public schools, and that it would 
be establishing a bad precedent for them to give our white people an 
appropriation, for Congress would then be besieged by every poor 
settlement in the United States to help them maintain schools. 


I came back to Muskogee somewhat discouraged, but determined 
not to give up the fight. Our white people who were acquainted with 
members of Congress back in the states were induced to write to them, 
urging aid for the white children of the Territory. Public meetings 
were held and resolutions were adopted which were sent to various 
Congressmen. One of the most important of these meetings was held 
in Purcell in December, 1900, which was attended by people from 
several towns in that section. I delivered an address at this meeting, 
which the people printed in pamphlet form and mailed a copy to 
every member of Congress. A Texas Congressman made a speech 
in our favor in the lower House of Congress and incorporated my 
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ee in his speech, which was published in the Congressional Ree- 
ord, . 


__ By this time, the members of Congress had become pretty well 
| informed as to educational conditions in the Territory, but there was 
still some opposition to appropriating money directly for the benefit 
of white schools, because of the dangerous precedent which some of 
the members feared it might establish. In order to dodge that pre- 
eedent, the following clause was finally attached to the Indian ap- 
propriation bill and was passed by both houses of Congress :!! 


For the maintenance, strengthening and enlarging of the tribal schools 
of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw and Seminole Nations and mak- 
ing provision for the attendance of children of non-citizens therein, and the 
establishment of new schools under the control of the tribal school boards 
and the Department of the Interior, the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to be 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior, and disbursed by him 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 


While the phraseology of this clause appeared to make an ap- 
propriation for tribal schools, I was told that it was so worded in or- 
der to escape the precedent of appropriating money directly for white 
schools, yet I was informed that I should use it as I thought best. 


This fund was not sufficient to enable us to establish schools 
in every community, but we endeavored to locate schools where they 
would accommodate the greatest number of children. With this ap- 
propriation, combined with a portion of the tribal funds and such 
additional funds as the neighborhoods were able to raise by sub- 
scription, we maintained 445 rural schools, in which were enrolled 
5,170 Indian children and 20,995 white children, and also 78 Negro 
schools which were attended by 4,034 Negroes. 


10 Under the heading “General Territory News,” the text of the address by 
Superintendent Benedict, delivered at a “free school” convention held at Purcell in 
the late fall of 1900, was published as a newspaper report from Muskogee, I. T.., 
December 7. In his address, Mr. Benedict championed the cause of free schools 
for white children in the Indian Territory. He stated in part: “The Indians of the 
Territory are fairly well supplied with educational funds, but no part of their school 
funds can be used for the education of white children of the Territory. The In- 
dians are vested with the title to all Jands of the Territory and they are non-taxable. 
a This territory is peculiarly the home of the Indian, but the white man has 
been lawfully admitted here. He has paid no license to transact business here. 
He has builded homes and cities and developed farms, and they have vastly enhanced 
the value of the Indians’ allotments. He has built railroads, school houses, churches, 
erected hotels and business houses. He has created a market for the native products, 
and if he proves true to his Anglo-Saxon characteristics, he is here to stay. Since 
he has been admitted as a neighbor to the Indian, far better for the Indian to have 
him educated. An educated, intelligent white population can be of great benefit 
to the Indian, but an ignorant degraded white man is the Indian’s worst enemy. 
The American common school is the greatest civilizing force in our midst.” Jbid., 


0. 
1131 Statutes. 
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We made such a good showing with this money that Congress 
increased this special appropriation for the following year to $150,- | 
000.00, and, thereafter, Congress gave us $300,000.00 per year. It | 
would be almost impossible to estimate the benefit which these special 
appropriations supplied, for they enabled thousands of children, In- | 
dian, White and Negro, to attend school who had never before poss- | 
essed any school privileges, and it was the beginning of free schools | 


for Indian Territory. 


When this first special appropriation was made by Congress, 
the Interior Department provided that the funds should be paid out 
to teachers by the U. 8. Indian Agent at Muskogee, upon certified | 
reports made by my supervisors and approved by me. This plan worked , 
well for a time but, by reason of a cumbersome, red-tape system | 
of bookkeeping, there soon came a time when the Indian Agent was | 
unable to have any school money deposited to his credit, because of the , 
fact that he had on hand a large amount of funds received from tribal | 
taxes and other sources, and his bond limited the amount of funds | 
which he was permitted to have on hand at one time. 


Our schools opened in September, as usual, but our teachers were | 
not paid any money until the following January (1901). Many of the| 
teachers were located in strange neighborhoods and needed their sal- 
aries promptly, with which to pay their board and other living a | 
penses. They seemed to think that I was responsible for the delay 
and some of them notified me that they would have to quit teaching | 
unless I paid them. The situation became so desperate that, about 
Christmas time, I appealed directly to the Secretary of the Interior 
to relieve the situation by providing some way by which the teachers 
could receive their pay. A Government Inspector was sent here to | 
investigate the trouble and, when I explained to him that our schools' 
would be broken up unless the teachers could be paid more promptly 


he left my office saying that he would see me again within a day or 
two. 


He returned to my office on the next day and said that he had! 
decided to have me appointed as paymaster, or special disbursing 
agent. I objected, for the reason that it would keep me confined too. 
closely to my office and prevent my giving time to visiting schools. 
He replied that I had the schools so well organized that I could | 
leave the visitation of schools to my supervisors. The school money 
was immediately placed to my credit in the U. 8. Treasury and I was 
required to pay one hundred dollars per year for a surety bond, which 
the Interior Department refused to refund to me. But I had the sat- 


| 


_  12An editorial appearing in The Times, Muskogee, I. T., in April, 1901, stated 
in part: “When it came to the establishment of the superintendency of the federal 
government over the schools of the Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw nations there 
was a remonstrance sent up from all who in the past profited by the loose and neg- 
lected methods in use by the tribes, and the Chickasaw tribe flatly, and has to this 
day persistently refused to be governed by federal supervision and the result is 
that the Chickasaw tribe owes $100,000 to the school teachers.”—Scrapbook, p. 38. 
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_isfaction of being able to pay teachers promptly, and the assurance 
that they would receive their pay promptly thereafter tended to 
improve the efficiency of the school work quite materially. At one 
time I had as many as a thousand teachers on my payroll and, at the 
close of my term, after having disbursed several million dollars, the 
Ul is Treasurer notified me that he had a balance of $2.33 to my 
| eredit. 


As an illustration of the amount of good which these special ap- 
_propriations accomplished for the white children of the Territory, I 
will mention but one case. I remember that, at one time, a white man, 
- who had married an Indian woman and had reared a family of six 
children, wrote me asking me to send a teacher to his neighborhood. 
We did not have sufficient funds with which to establish schools in 
every neighborhood and I wrote him to that effect. Some days later 
he came to see me, pleading for a teacher. He said that his neigh- 
-borhood had never had a school, although they had both white and 
Indian children. The neighbors had scraped up enough money to 

build a school-house, but they were unable to raise money for a teach- 
er. At that time, our funds were almost exhausted, but I promised, 
to send him a teacher. I sent him a middle-aged lady, who had taught 
for several years, and she happened to be just the teacher needed. I 
heard nothing from the school for several months but, after a while 
I began to get letters from the same man, begging me to come and 
visit his school. I finally went and stayed over night at his home. 
He was a white man, rather above the average in intelligence, who 
had married an Indian wife, and had a family of six children, each 
member of the family having a quarter section of land, yet none of 
whom had ever had any school privileges.’ After supper, he and I 


13 The matter of schooling for the white children in the Choctaw Naiion was 
mentioned in the letter by J. W. Everidge, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the Choctaw Nation, dated from Grant, I. T., August 7, 1899, to Hon. J. D, 
Benedict, op. cit. Mr. Everidge’s statement was as follows: “Another matter to 
which I wish to call your attention is, that of educating from our school funds 
children who have no Indian blood in them, but whose parents or other relations 
were admitted by the courts, such as where a white man has once had an Indian 
wife and the Indian wife is dead and the white man has since married a white 
woman, an attempt is made to school the children, issue of marriage to the white 
woman, no Indian blood present, ete. There are cases of this kind in our nation 
and unless due care is exercised, this class will slip in on us. The education of 
such children would be in direct violation of our agreement, provided they were 
educated from our school fund. See Act of Congress approved June 28, 1898, 
Section 28, which says in part, ‘The revenues from coal and asphalt, or so much 
as shall be necessary, shall be used for the education of the children of Indian 
blood of the members of said tribe.” (The reference made by J. W. Everidge 
can be found in Kappler, Laws and Treaties, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 652.) 

The federal census for 1900 shows a total population in the Indian Territory 
of 392,060. It was estimated that approximately 200,000 of the total population 
were white people who had come into the Territory within recent years. The move- 
ment for free public schools for white children was soon well under way after the 
passage of the Curtis Act. For some years, subscription schools were operated in 
the towns and in some rural communities, attended by both white and Indian chil- 
dren, the tuition for the latter paid out of tribal funds. 
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went into the sitting room, while the wife and children cleared the 
supper table and washed the dishes. I soon noticed that the clatter of 
dishes had ceased out in the kitchen and quiet prevailed. He then 
asked me to step out into the kitchen again, saying that he wanted to 
show me something. There, seated around the dining table, were his 
six children, all studying their lessons for the next day- With tears of 
gratitude in his eyes, he pointed to his children and said that, al- 
though he had lived in that neighborhood for twenty years, he had 
never had the pleasure of witnessing such a sight in his house until 
this teacher arrived. We then went down to the school-house, where 
I saw that the teacher had organized a night school for grown-up folks. 
It was, indeed, an interesting sight to see the married men and wo- 
men poring over their lessons in reading, writing and arithmetic. 


I returned home the next day, feeling that we were doing some 
good for the people of the Territory and wondering how many of the 
-thousand teachers who were then at work were doing as much good 
as was being accomplished in this school. 


The Curtis Act of Congress, passed in 1898, provided that all 
tribal affairs should be settled up and all tribal property sold by March 
4th, 1906, and, as that date approached, we expected to receive orders 
from Washington to close all tribal schools. We had planned to close 
on the 38rd of March, 1906, but, on March 2nd of that year, a bill 
was rushed through Congress, authorizing us to continue the schools 
for the remainder of that scholastic year.14 Some of the pupils and 
employees of the boarding schools had already gone home and our 
schools were somewhat demoralized, but nearly all of the pupils re- 
turned at once and we finished the school year fairly well. 


During that year, Congress passed an act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to continue the schools until such time as the 
new state was formed and prepared to take care of the education 
of all the children. At the same time, we were warned by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs against spending much money upon re- 
pairing the old tribal boarding school buildings, inasmuch as they 
were to be sold as soon as the State could put a system of public schools 
into operation. Nearly all of these school buildings had been erected 
by the tribal authorities from forty to fifty years prior to that time 
and were becoming old and dilapidated. Knowing that the schools 
might be discontinued within a year or two, we were unable to plan 
any further improvements. 


Soon after statehood, some friction arose between the state school 
authorities and us concerning the continuance and plan of conduct- 
ing the several hundred rural schools which we had established and 
helped to maintain for whites and Indians combined, the state school 


14“Joint resolution extending the tribal existence and govrenment of the Five 


ee Tribes of Indians in the Indian Territory,” March 2, 190634. Statutes, 
p. 822. 
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authorities claiming the right to absolute control of all of them. They 
had a perfect right to make this claim, provided the state was prepared 
to maintain a system of public schools throughout the entire state, 
but they apparently overlooked the fact that throughout the Eastern 
half of the state the land was nearly all owned by the Indians and, 
at that time, was not taxable. The Secretary of the Interior had no 
right to turn over to the state school authorities the funds which had 
been appropriated for rural schools and he insisted that we should 
supervise its disbursement. 


This controversy was finally settled between Governor Haskell 
and the Secretary by an agreement by which the state school authori- 
ties were to complete the organization of school districts and conduct 
the rural school as long as the state funds would carry them, then 
we were to continue the schools until our special appropriation was 
exhausted. This agreement also provided that the Secretary of the 
Interior should have a representative on the State Board of Educa- 
tion and should have the right to appoint one member of each county 
board as examiners. Secretary of the Interior Garfield appointed me 
as his representative on the state board and our supervisors were to 
assist the county examining boards. 


Statehood brought us additional troubles. In all of my school 
experience, I had positively refused to consider political affiliations 
in selecting teachers and superintendents. The education of our chil- 
dren always seemed to me to be a task too sacred to permit it to be 
influenced by any political preferences or prejudices, and I have al- 
ways insisted that only educational and moral qualifications should 
be considered in selecting the men and women who are to have charge 
of the education of our youth. By faithfully following this poiley, 
I incurred the displeasure of some of the politicians, who seemed to 
think that the Indian schools should be linked up with the political 
machinery of the new state. At the beginning of the first statehood 
campaign, I was also notified that I had been assessed $350.00 for 
eainpaign purposes. I did not pay it for several reasons: 1st—I was 
not able to spare the money; 2nd—I was under no obligation to these 
politicians for my position; 3rd—President Roosevelt had said that 
we were not subject to such assessments. 


From that time forward, complaints and absurd charges began 
to be forwarded to Washington concerning my work. President Roose- 
velt and the Secretary of the Interior heard their complaints but 
paid little attention to them. Later on, however, when (Richard) 
Ballinger became Secretary of the Interior, they found in him a 
willing listener. Secretary of the Interior Garfield, two Commission- 
ers of Indian Affairs and the U. 8. Superintendent of Indian Schools 
had visited us at different times and had commended our work, and 
no Government Inspector or other official had ever offered a word of 


criticism. 
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I knew that these politicians were desirous of getting me re- 
moved frem office and of getting some one in my place who would 
do their bidding, but I paid no attention to their scheming, thinking 
that if any serious charges were preferred against me at Washington, 
I would, of course, be given an opportunity to answer them. 


On the morning of January 11th, 1910, I was uttterly dumbfound- 
ed by the announcement in the morning papers that I had been sus- 
pended from office by Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, the same 
Ballinger whose questionable acts in other matters contributed so 
largely to President Taft’s ignominous defeat in the election of 1912. 
I immediately telegraphed Ballinger for permission to come to Wash- 
ington to defend myself, but he refused to authorize me to come. 
Within a few days I learned what the charges were, upon which I 
had been suspended. They were, as follows: 


1. I was charged with employing incompetent superintendents and 
teachers. 


This charge was notoriously false, for the man who succeeded 
me admitted that I had a better class of employees than the Gov- 
ernment Reservation Indian Schools had. Not one of these superin- 
tendents or teachers was dismissed, but some of them secured re- 
sponsible positions in the State schools and are still recognized as 
being among the best teachers of the State. 


2. I was condemned for having accepted an appointment from Gov- 
ernor Haskell as a member of the first State Text Book Commis- 
sion. 


Ballinger’s predecessor, Secretary Garfield, had urged me to | 
work in harmony with the State School officials, and by agreement 
between him and Governor Haskell, I was appointed as a member 
of the first State Board of Education without solicitation on my part. 
Governor Haskell asked me to accept a position as a membr of the 
first State Text Book Commission because he thought that I knew 
what textbooks would best suit the Indians, and I felt no hesitation 
in accepting the position, as it was in perfect accord with the in- 
structions which Secretary Garfield had given me. 


3. Iwas charged with giving part of my time to the banking business. 


When the State Bank law was passed, I assisted in organizing 
the Guaranty Bank of Muskogee and accepted the position of its first 
president, with the distinct understanding that I should receive no 
salary and should not be called upon to give it any attention during 
business hours. The only attention that I ever gave the bank was 
to attend an occasional meeting of the Board of Directors at night, 
and I had severed all connection with this bank eight months before 
these charges were against me. 
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4. I was charged with having allowed the Indian Boarding School 
buildings to become old and dilapidated. 

These buildings were erected by the Five Tribes from fifty to 
seventy years ago and were badly dilapidated when I took charge 
of them. The Curtis Act of Congress, passed in 1898, provided that 
all the tribal institutions should be closed by March 4th, 1906, and as 
that time approached I was repeatedly advised by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to make but few repairs, as the schools would soon 
be closed and the buildings sold. At the time of my suspension, the 
Commissioner had in his office two requests from me to be allowed 
to make some badly needed repairs, which requests had been in his 
possession for several weeks but not yet granted. On March 2nd, 1906, 
Congress passed an act, hurriedly, authorizing us to continue the 
schools temporarily, but I was again warned against spending much, 
money upon repairs, as Congress might order the schools closed at 
any. time. 

5. The most absurd and outrageous charge against me was to the 
effect that thirteen Chickasaw school girls were led astray in one 
year. 


This charge was absolutely false and the man who made it knew 
it to be false. The only possible excuse for making such a charge was 
that when I took charge of the Indian schools in 1899, there was then, 
a rumor afloat to the effect that, several years prior to that time, 
the moral conditions in one of the Chickasaw schools were deplorable, 
but such a condition never existed during my term of office, and I 
doubt if it had ever been as bad as represented. The man who fur- 
nished the false information, upon which this charge was based, came 
very near to being arrested for trying to bribe a hotel porter to 
assist him in gaining access to a lady teacher’s room at ten o’clock 
at night. 


Immediately upon receiving a copy of these charges, I boarded 
the train for Washington for the purpose of demanding that the 
Secretary of the Interior give me a fair trial upon these charges, 
although he had shown an inclination to give me no opportunity of 
defending myself. Upon arriving at Washington, I called upon Sec- 
retary Ballinger and told him that, on account of the unfair treat- 
ment which I had received, I did not desire to work under him any 
longer, but that I must insist upon a fair trial. In an hour’s talk with 
him, I convinced him that I understood the motives which prompted 
the filing of these charges and I furnished him some evidence that 
caused his inclination to carry out the wishes of the politicians to 
weaken. He asked me to come back to his office on the next day, 
when he said he would consider my case further. On the next day, 
I called upon him at the appointed hour and, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, he advised me to return home, saying that he thought 
that I would be satisfied with his final decision, which he promised 
to render within a day or two. 
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Before I reached home, a telegram came from him dismissing 
all charges against me. Ballinger wrote me a letter containing a 
weak apology and he paid my salary for another month, although I 
did not go back into the office. 


About the time when these charges were presented against me, 
charges emanating from the same source were filed against Mr. J. 
George Wright, the U. S. Indian Inspector for Indian Territory, but, 
as Mr. Wright had been under the civil service for many years and 
was in Washington when the charges were filed, he was able to refute 
them. I was not under the civil service. An assistant U. 8. Attorney 
informed me, while in Washington, that the practice of filing false 
charges against officials had been quite common in some of the de- 
partments, the purpose being that the false charges would discourage 
or disgust such officials to such an extent that they would voluntarily 
resign. 


After returning to Muskogee, I learned that secret meetings 
had been frequently held in a certain office in Muskogee by the 
politicians who sought my removal from office, while these charges 
were being formulated. I also learned that the agent of one of the 
school book companies, who had failed to get what he wanted from 
our State Text Book Commission, lent a hand in formulating these 
false charges against me. In the midst of so many defalcations of 
public officials, I have always felt proud of the fact that, of the 
several million dollars which I disbursed during my eleven years of 
service in this office, no one has ever intimated that one dollar 
had been misspent. Even Secretary Ballinger assured me that my 
honesty had never been questioned. 


While I was frequently annoyed by the red-tape rules of the 
Interior Department, yet my relations with the Department offi- 
cials at Washington were always pleasant and I shall never forget, 
the kind treatment and the encouraging words which I received from 
such men as Secretaries of the Interior Hitchcock and Garfield, 
Assistant Secretary Thomas Ryan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Jones and Mr. J. H. Dortch, Chief of the educational division of the 
office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


As I recall conditions as they existed in February, 1899, when. 
I landed in Muskogee, and compare them with present conditions, 


ec ec a i 


T can but wonder what the future has in store for us. Then, Muskogee 


had but one railroad and Okmulgee had none. I was compelled to trav- 
el by team and buggy from Muskogee to Tahlequah, Coweta and, 
Sapulpa, over roads which had never been worked, crossing streams 
that had no bridges. Upon several oceasions, I forded the Arkansas 
River although, in doing so, my buggy-bed was flooded with water. 


In those early days, Tulsa was but a small village, scarcely worthy 
of a place on the map. For a few years, I had to allow Tulsa, Okmul- 
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gee and Sapulpa a portion of the special appropriation which Con- 
gress had been induced to give us for support of day schools, as they 
were unable to raise sufficient money with which to pay their few 
teachers. 


Somebody, somewhere in Indian Territory, had found a little 
oil in a well or two, but oil in paying quantities was not yet to be 
had. While we considered that a trip to Okmulgee was a hard day’s 
drive, now it is not unusual for an automobile to make the trip be- 
fore breakfast. Then, there was not a school building in Indian Ter- 
ritory that would accommodate two hundred pupils, except the tribal 
boarding schools and the denominational mission schools. 


Perhaps, before another quarter of a century shall have passed 
into history, areoplanes will be as common as automobiles now are, 
and our boys and girls will receive their educational training at 
home by radio. 


When the Cherokee Female Seminary at Tahlequah was finally 
closed in May, 1909, and converted into the Northeastern State Normal 
School, the Cherokee authorities published a very handsome Year 
Book, containing an interesting historical sketch of the Seminary 
written by Mrs. R. L. Fite, one of the leading Cherokee women. In 
referring to me and to my work as Superintendent of Schools for 
Indian Territory, it says: 


On February 11th, 1899, he was appointed, without solicitation, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Indian Territory and continues in the service. He has 
made an efficient and vigorous officer. The tribal schools have been strength- 
ened and developed and have greatly increased in number since his appoint- 
ment and, by means of congressional aid, have been shaped toward a work- 
able system for an organization of county and state schools. This is espec- 
ially so in the Cherokee Nation. He has established summer normals in 
each of the Nations and has urged the training of teachers in these schools. 
He has accomplished the grading of the country schools and brought about 
the use of uniform text-books. Recently he has introduced the study of ele- 
mentary agriculture in the rural schools. Mr. Benedict has won the apprecia- 
tion and admiration of the Cherokee teachers and the Cherokee Nation, not 
only by his efficiency as an educator, but by his kindly sympathy as a friend 


and adviser. 

In view of the fact that my first few visits to Tahlequah were 
accorded quite a cool reception (the Cherokees denying the right 
of the Federal Government to exercise any control of their schools), 
I appreciate this complementary notice very highly. 


15 See Appendix B for tribute to Hon. John D. Benedict that appeared as an 
editorial in the Muskogee Phoenix. 
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APPENDIX A 


CLIPPINGS IN BENEDICT SCRAPBOOK, PUBLISHED NEWS Reports IN 1899, 
ScHoous IN INDIAN TERRITORY: 


(1) Letter from Samuel H. Mayes, Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation: 
Executive Department, Cherokee National, Cherokee Nation, 


Tahlequah Indian Territory, June 22nd, 1899. 
Hon. B. S. Coppock, School Supervisor, Tahlequah, I. T. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of date 
of June 21st, 1899; transmitting a communication from Hon. John D. Bene- 
dict, superintendent of schools for the Indian Territory, in which I am ad- 
vised that inasmuch as the Curtis act provides that “No payments of any 
moneys on any account whatever shall hereafter be made by the United 
States to any of the tribal governments or to any officer thereof for dis- 
bursements, but payments of all sums to members of said tribes shall be 
made under direction of the Secretary of the Interior, or by an officer ap- 
pointed by him,” that the Hon. Secretary of the Interior holds that no 
teacher shall be paid unless appointed or the appointment consented to 
by the Superintendent of schools for the Indian Territory and the Super- 
visor of schools for the Cherokee Nation. 


The Cherokee Nation does not contend that our appropriation acts 
repeal any provisions of the Curtis Act, but we assert that the language 
in that payment of “all sums shall be made under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior’ was intended to mean and should be so construed 
as to place the disbursement of our funds under the direction of the Sec- 
retary in accordance with our tribal laws. If our laws are not to be the 
guide then there are none. How many schools are you going to establish? 
What salary are you going to pay teachers? How much are you going to 
expend annually? If you can disburse this money without an appropriation, 
then there is no limit to the amount you can use annually. In case Congress 
intended that you should have the management of our schools, why did 


not the act say so, not, as we hold, by an unfair implication, but by specific 
language? 


The Curtis bill was approved June 28th 1898 yet the appointment of 
teachers was made last summer and the following winter by the Cherokee 
Board of Education in accordance with Cherokee law. Warrants were drawn 
to compensate the teachers for the services rendered, and these warrants 
have been held valid by the comptroller of the treasurer of the United 


States and have been paid ‘under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 


If these warrants issued for said services were valid, the appropriations 
were necessarily legal, and if they were legal last summer under appropria- 
tions made without the President’s approval, for a stronger reason, the 


Cherokee Board of Education has the right to make the appointments at 
present. 


We contend that the language above quoted was only intended to take 
the disbursement of our moneys from our treasurer and place it under the 
supervision of the Secretary, but that Secretary has no more authority over 
funds than the Cherokee treasurer formerly had. In other words, the Sec- 
retary is the Nation’s banker and must disburse the Nation’s money in 


accordance with tribal law. What the treasurer could have done, the Sec- 
retary now can do. 


: The Hon. Assistant Secretary of the Interior, as well as Judge Smith 
in charge of the Bureau for the Indian Territory and as well as every 
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member of Congress with whom I talked last winter, agreed that the above 
was tlre proper construction to be placed on the act. 


In making disbursements, the Secretary is following tribal laws. He 
pays warrants in the order of their issuance and out of the funds upon which 
they are drawn. He pays the interest on warrants as our law provides. 
We have three other funds. General, Orphan and Asylum funds. We are 
drawing warrants monthly upon the funds to pay officers and employees 
for services rendered under elections or appointments made by Cherokee 
authorities. If the language of the Curtis Act, that payment of all sums 
“shall be made under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior,” ap- 
plied to our school fund, by necessary implication means that the ap- 
pointment of all teachers must be made under his supervision, then nec- 
essarily, as applied to our other funds, it means by the same implication, 
that the secretary must supervise their election or appointment. He would 
then have the appointment of every officer in the Cherokee Nation and the 
people would have no voice whatever in their selection. 


I cannot give my consent to this construction, not that I desire to an- 
tagonize the department of the interior, and I beg to personally assure you 
that it is not through any ill will entertained against the superintendent 
of the schools or the supervisor; but only from a firm conviction, after 
mature deliberation, that my construction of the law is the proper one. I 
submitted these views to the department last winter, both in writing and 
more at length verbally. I have no desire to antagonize the government 
of the United States, as the department is aware. The Curtis bill abolished 
our courts on July 1, 1898, and provided that no further compensation 
should be paid the judicial officers. This provision was complied with an 
no more warrants were issued to such officers. The act of June 3, 1897, 
provided that all acts of our council should be submitted to the president 
for his approval, and this, as well as other provisions of this and subse- 
quent acts of congress have been recognized by the Cherokee Nation. 


As I have often verbally assured you and advised you by letter, there 
should not be any objection to the superintendent of schools having access 
to all our records, attending the examination of all applicants for schools, 
to see that such examinations are fairly and properly conducted and to 
investigate any charges which, for any reason, might be preferred. Your 
advice and the result of your experience would gladly, no doubt, be ac- 
cepted by the Cherokee board of education, and would be of great benefit 
to the educational interests of our country. I want to assure you that it 
is not my desire to shield a single incompetent teacher. None but those 
well qualified, not only from an educational standpoint, but morally as 
well, should be employed, and if a mistake is made it should be summar- 
ially remedied in the interest of our country. Believe me, I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with any movement for the betterment of our educational 
facilities, but I cannot consent to what I construe to be an open violation 
of law. Our law provides for a Board of Education, prescribes the duties 
of the members thereof, provides in detail for the examination and appoint- 
ment of teachers, the compensation of each, in what way reports shall be 
made, etc. Upon certificates of local directors requisitions are issued, and 
upon these warrants are drawn, and in no other way, under existing law, 
would I feel authorized to issue them. Teachers could not be paid quarterly, 
as suggested, for two reasons: first, because our annuities are paid semi- 
annually and second, for the reason that our school fund is in arrears. 
Hence they must be paid by warrant and not in cash direct. 


I have confidence in the integrity and efficiency of the Cherokee Board 
of Education as at present constituted, but allow me to assure you that 
in case my attention is officially called to any official misconduct to the 
detriment of the school system all the power I have will be invoked to its 
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correction. The records of the Board of Education will at all times be open 
to your inspection, the examination public, the examination papers placed 
on file and record made of the grade of each applicant in the different 
branches. 


S. H. MAYES, Prin. Chief, Cherokee Nation. 


(2) Letter from Green McCurtain, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation: 
EpucaTIONAL Boarp SHouLD ADJOURN SINE Diz So WRITES 


Governor McCurtain TO His OFFICIAL PAPER 


From Choctaw News, 1899. 
San Bois, I. T., July 31.—KHKditor News: 


In your paper of recent issue I notice it is stated that there is a breach 
between the officials of the interior department and the Choctaw officials 
in regard to schools, and that the Choctaw officials have withdrawn from 
any further participation in the school affairs and refuse to assist in the 
work; saying that they will neither assist or obstruct the work, but will 
let the department officials work out their own salvation. I desire to say 
that, while the facts are not exactly as stated, the conditions are about the 
same as represented. 


It is not denied that the interior department has a right to control our 
schools, that right is given in the agreement to the department, nor have 
the Choctaw authorities at any time questioned that right, so there could 
have been no breach in the exercise of a right by the department officials 
that was not denied by the Choctaw authorities. But in formulating their 
plans for the government of our schools, the Choctaw school board, our 
school laws and customs were entirely ignored by the department officials 
as though we had no part in the school affairs of this nation; this we 
considered unfair, and to say the least disrespectful, as we are or are sup- 
posed to be, beneficiaries of this new system. 


I am perfectly willing for the interior department to have full control 
of our schools, and I think I voice the sentiment of the other members of 
the board in this, for I believe the department will make a success of the 
school work; however, it will require some time for the new system to get 
in good working order. But after being snubbed as the Choctaw authorities 
have been in this, it would be very unbecoming in them to take up any 
drudgery work that might be assigned them by the department officials. 
In my opinion the Choctaw board of education’s day of usefulness has 
passed, and it would now be in order for the board to meet at some con- 
venient place (at council) and adjourn sine die; in other words, as an 
evidence of a disposition on our part to do the right thing, council should 
abolish the board of education and cut down expenses. 


Very respectfully, 
GREEN McCURTAIN, 


Principal Chief, Choctaw Nation 
and Ex-Officio Pres. of the 
Board of Education. C.N. 
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(3) News report from Kansas City Jowrnal, 1899: 
ARE UP IN ARMS 


CREEKS Birrerty Oppose ConstrucTION or Curtis Law, 
ScHoots May Br CiLosep 


(Appointment of Supervisors the Bone of Contention) 


Alex McIntosh, Superintendent of the Creek Schools, Will Insist That Money 
Be Prorated if Government Continues on Present Lines. 


“The Creek council will hold up the public school funds, and the schools 
will be closed if the interior department continues to impose on us its 
system of school supervision” said Alexander McIntosh, superintendent. of 
schools for the Creek nation, while in the city this week. “In appointing 
supervisors last spring for the schools of the five civilized tribes the gsec- 
retary of the interior caused all the trouble. The broadest construction 
has been placed upon the Curtis law by the department in all matters 
touched upon by it, and its purpose, to destroy our civic institutions, has 
been carried out until today we have only two officials left with any power, 
te governor and superintendent of schools. Now an attempt is being made 
to take from our control the schools, although the Curtis act does not even 
remotely touch upon the subject. 


“It is going too far and if the worst comes our legislative body will 
withhold the funds altogether and demand that the department distribute 
the school money pro rata among the people so they may send their children 
outside the nation to educate them. 


“The Curtis act is a mere skeleton of a law, suggesting to the interior 
department the lines along which it may make rulings that will become 
laws then and there. Under it our own administration machinery has been 
wrecked completely, and no substitute has been provided by the United 
States. It is as near the chaotic state as any government ever was in. The 
federal executive as well as the entire judicial body of the Creek nation. 
Imagine, if you can, a land where a decision or an order of a court must 
be awaited on the thousand questions arising. The uncertainty brings 
stagnation. 


“In the case of the schools J. D. Benedict was appointed supervisor 
for the five nations a few months ago. Supervisor Ballard, another man 
who had never been in the territory before his appointment, was sent to 
take charge of our schools in the Creek nation. When they announced July 1 
as the time for holding their institute and the thirteen branches on which 
the teachers would be examined, the teachers in the seventy-five neigh- 
borhood schools and in the boarding schools made it known that they would 
quit. Only a few could have passed such an examination as was proposed. 
That tore the goverment supervisor all to pieces. They acknowledge they 
have failed in everything they have attempted. When they first came to me 
and wanted me to indorse their plans, in consideration for which I was 
to continue to draw my salary, I began the fight. I said if they could show 
legal authority to interfere, I would quit and under no condition would 
I be bought by a paltry salary to give their rulings legal force. 


“T announced just before coming to Kansas City that my institute will 
be held August 1, and no applicant will be recognized who does not attend 
my institute. My examination will cover the six fundamental branches.” 
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(4) Letter printed in Indian Citizen, Atoka, Indian Territory : 
CHOCTAW SCHOOLS 


Tur CONDITIONS AS VIEWED By SUPERINTENDENT BENEDICT 
Muskogee, I. T., Nov. 27, ’99. 
Editor Indian Citizen, Atoka. 

In one issue of your paper, a few weeks ago, you hinted that possibly 
I had “soured” on the Choctaws, and in your issue of last week you express 
the hope that I will continue to work in harmony with the officials of that 
nation. I assure you that I experience none but the very kindliest feelings 
toward the Choctaw people and am extremely anxious to see harmony 
reign, especially in school matters. As to my statements concerning the 
former bad management of the schools, it is only necessary for me to say 
that my information was based upon my own observation and upon scores 
of letters received from Choctaw citizens. Concerning these conditions, 
I might add, also, that the half has not yet been told. No one individual or 
official is to blame for this condition, but the fault has lain with the system. 


I have done everything in my power to promote harmony, knowing 
full well that harmonious action is necessary to the upbuilding of the 
schools. 


I have invited the Choctaw citizens to write me fully concerning school 
matters, 


I have asked the citizens in each neighborhood to select their own local 
trustees. 


I have held examinations in every part of the Choctaw Nation, and have 
endeavored to secure positions for all Choctaw teachers who proved them- 
selves competent. 


I made a special request of the Secretary of the Interior that the Dis- 
trict Trustees be still allowed to receive reports from neighborhood teach- 
ers, and issue certificates for their pay. 


After I had made this special request, and had arranged to work in 
perfect harmony with these Trustees, the Council ordered them not to do 
the very thing which I had asked the Secretary of the Interior to allow 
them to do. 


The real trouble down there arises from the fact that certain members 
of the Council denied the right of the Secretary of the Interior to take 
control of their schools. The Hon. Secretary considered that question and 
decided it long before he asked me to come to the Territory, and I have no 
right to change his rules and regulations in any manner. I am under ob- 
ligations to carry out his instructions in every particular. I know, too, that 
he is anxious to improve the schools of the Territory. 


It must be understood, however, that improvements cannot be made 
without making changes. Improvment implies change. Wherever, then, 
we have failed to follow the Choctaw rules, the change has been made 
because some other method or rule was considered better. 


The Council certainly has the right to appeal to the authorities at 
Washington if it believes that any of its powers have wrongfully been 
taken from it, but these officials should not antagonize their own schools, 
for in so doing they are simply injuring the welfare of their own children. 
We have more good teachers at work now in the Choctaw Nation than in 
any ote nation in the Indian Territory, and we have only begun to improve 
conditions. 


I most heartily invite the hearty co-operation of all the good citizens of 
that nation, and can assure them that I shall continue to éxert avery éffort 
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toward making their schools better, to the end that their children may be 
better prepared for the responsible duties of life. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN D, BENEDICT, 


Supt. of Schools 
in Ind. Ter. 


APPENDIX B 
Editorial in the Muskogee Phoeniw for January 4, 1910: 
ONE OF THE First CITIZENS OF THE STATE 


Just how much of the damnable policies of designing politicians entered 
into the causes of the suspension of Mr. John D. Benedict as superintendent 
of the Indian schools perhaps, will never be known to the people of Okla- 
homa and those of the eastern part of the State where Mr. Benedict has 
lived for the past eleven years. It is useless to comment upon this phase 
for. the very fact that the causes, so called, that led up to the act of sus- 
pension are so supremely ridiculous that people in this state know that 
they were put forth as an excuse of the perpetration of a peculiarly cow- 
ardly political deal, that has no parallel in the history of the many political 
intrigues that have disgraced the state—or rather the old territorial part 
in years past. The suspension is an accomplished fact, the alleged causes 


preposterous rote, but seemingly sufficient, with a coterie of unprincipled 
politicians back of it, to do its work. 


The editor of this paper has been intimately and personally acquainted 
with John D. Benedict for the past eleven years. Not only has the writer 
been thus favored but he has had cognizance of the tribal authorities, then 
by the federal government. Only the closest paring of accounts, only the 
most minute supervision of the various boarding schools, only the most 
circumspect management of the entire school system as Mr. Benedict 
found it would have enabled the tribal or federal authorities to have main- 
tained a semblance of a system of education with the five tribes of the old 
Indian Territory. Scores—hundreds of as intelligent teachers as ever at- 
tempted to train and educate a child will corroborate this statement. Hun- 
dreds of young women and young men who have taught in these tribal 
schools will unhesitatingly attest to the statement that every conceivable 
scheme for the betterment of the territorial schools was brought forth and 
tried, was adopted and promulgated, was practiced and put into operation 
to the end that the work might not only be acceptable to the authorities, 
but more so to the eventual development of the children who were given 
under the charge of this man. To the people of the east side of the state 
there is no use in going over the details, of painting, or attempting to paint, 
the chaotic condition that Mr. Benedict found here, the children of the tribes 
had to be unlearned. The system was different and every impediment was 
seemingly placed to prevent the fullest development. The unceasing won- 
der is that the man lasted two years, under the storm of criticism that 
came from the very quarters that he was aiding, but with a rare perser- 
verance, with a patience that was inexhaustible, the work was continued. 
And while the results are not as Mr. Benedict wished, yet taken all in all 
they are flattering and are something that he need not feel ashamed to 
confront before the whole world. 


The people of Muskogee have faith in John D. Benedict. The people 
of the state have faith in him. The hundreds of teachers, male and female 
that have come under his rule have faith in him. They found him a man 
who knew school work. They found in him a man who could enter into 
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their troubles and their difficulties and one who exerted always the best ~ 


kind of influence over those who worked under him. These teachers sup- 
plement the character of the man. They add to his qualifications as an 
official their personal regard which is unquestioned. Mr. Benedict has 
stood for years in Muskogee as one of her first citizens. His integrity has 
never by any man now known been questioned. His life has been an open 
book to the hundreds of men and women in this town who gave to him and 
will continue to give to him their very highest regard, their most sincere 
respect. John D. Benedict is a personal friend of the writer. We are glad 
of it and we take the greatest pleasure in voicing the unanimous sentiments 
of the people of Muskogee who have at every opportunity delighted to 
honor a man whose friendship was a charm and a privilege that was held 
in highest esteem. 
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WILLIAM POLLOCK: PAWNEE INDIAN, ARTIST AND 
ROUGH RIDER 


By Frank F. Finney 


William Pollock, a full blood Pawnee Indian came to manhood 
in that difficult period when the reservations were being broken up 
and the Indians were taking allotments and becoming full-fledged 
United States citizens. At the age of 22, under the Congressional 
Act of March 3, 1893, he received his allotment comprising the 
Northeast quarter of Section 35-Township 22, Range 4E, about three 
miles west of the Pawnee Agency. Unlike most of the older Indians, 
this young Pawnee whole heartedly accepted the white man’s ways. 


He received the Pawnee name of Tay-loo-wah-ah-who as a child, 
and at the agency school became William Pollock, a namesake of 
an official in the Indian service and who was at one time agent for 
the Osages at Pawhuska. From the agency school he advanced to the 
Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kansas, where he became an out- 
standing student. He played in the band but was preeminently gifted 
as an artist and in this realm was a predecessor of his fellow tribes- 
man, Acee Blue Hagle, the famous artist of the present day. 


As an artist, he is best remembered by those of us who lived 
at the Pawnee agency, by his paintings on wagons used by the In- 
dians. These small Studebaker wagons which were assembled at the 
Haskell school and sent to the Indians, bore his paintings of Indian 
portraits on the side-boards and spread-eagles on the end-gates. His 
ability as an artist began to be recognized on a wider scale when 
some of his work was exhibited at the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington. 


During the time our family lived at the Pawnee Agency and 
my father and J. H. Sherburne had the store there, Pollock was 
employed in the Agent’s office. I remember him as being tall, straight 
and athletic. One day he was in the store and my father said, ‘‘ Pol- 
lock, draw me a picture’’, and handed him a piece of wrapping pa- 
per. The young artist obliged and sketched an Indian head adorned 
with a war-bonnet. 


Pollock was destined to be a warrior with the courage of his 
fighting forebears, but went into battle with his hair cut short and 
without their paint and war bonnets. Although a warlike tribe, the 
Pawnees had ever been friends and allies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Soon after General Custer’s command was wiped ont on 
the Little Big Horn, Major Frank North came to the Pawnee Agency 
to enlist Indian scouts to fight in General Crook’s punitive expedi- 
tion being organized against the Sioux. Major North was highly 
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thought of by the Pawnees and many of them had formerly served 
as scouts under his direction. My father, who then resided at the 
Osage Agency recorded in his journal that Major North passed 
through the Agency with a company of about one hundred Pawnee 
Indians on their way to Coffeyville, Kansas, to entrain for the North- 
west. He said that Major North was authorized to enlist only one 
hundred men, but so eager were the Pawnees to fight their old ene- 
mies, that many of those left behind after the quota was filled, strag- 
gled through the Agency on foot with a few pack ponies, trying to 
catch up with Major North and his band in the hopes that they 
would still be accepted. 


When the Spanish-American war became imminent, Pollock was 
among the first to volunteer. As a member of the Ist Volunteer, 
Cavalry, (Roosevelt’s Rough Riders), he fought in the battles of 
Las Guasimas, San Juan Hill and Santiago with distinction and 
won special commendation from Col. Theodore Roosevelt. In his book, 
‘“‘The Rough Riders’’, Roosevelt wrote, ‘‘Among the men I noticed 
leading the charges and always nearest the enemy, were Pawnee Pol- 
lock, Simpson of Texas and Dudley Dean.’’ 


Further along in his book and at more length, Roosevelt said: 


One of the gamest fighters and best soldiers in the regiment was Pol- 
lock a full-blooded Pawnee. He had been educated, like most of the other 
Indians, at one of those admirable Indian schools which have added so 
much to the total of the small credit account with which the White race 
balances the unpleasant debit account of its dealings with the Red. Pollock 
was a solitary fellow—an excellent penman, much given to drawing pic- 
tures. When we got to Santiago he developed into a regimental clerk. I never 
suspected him in having a sense of humor until one day, at the end of our 
stay in Cuba as he was sitting in the Adjutant’s tent working over the re- 
turns, there turned up a trooper of the First who had been acting as a 
barber. Eying him with immovable face, Pollock asked, in a gutteral voice, 
“Do you cut hair?” The man answered, “Yes’’; and Pollock continued, “Then 
you had better cut mine,” muttering, in an explanatory soloquy, “Don’t want 
to wear mine long like a wild Indian when I am in a civilized warfare.” 


Billy McGinty, Roosevelt’s personal orderly, who still lives in 
Ripley, Oklahoma, served for a time with Pollock in Troop ‘‘D.’’ 
He says, ‘‘Bill Pollock was a fine fellow. He drew pictures around 
the camp a lot. A braver man never wore the American uniform. 
In one battle he took off his shirt and lost it. I found another one 
for him to keep him out of trouble.’’ 


Edward F. Loughmiller, another member of troop ‘‘D’’ and 
a comrade of Pollock, lives in Oklahoma City. He says, ‘‘In an en- 
gagement the bullets were flying fast and everyone was lying down 
excepting Pollock who was standing behind a tree. Our Lieutenant, 
Dave Goodrich of the auto tire family, tried to get him and order 
him to get down, but the fire became too hot for him to reach him 
and he decided to let the Indian fight in his own way. Goodrich said, 
Pollock was firing deliberately and making every shot count.’’ 
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Pollock survived the Mauser bullets and returned to his people 
safely. His sojourn with them was brief after the war ended, and he 
died of pneumonia at Pawnee in March, 1899. Not long before his 
fatal illness, he had signed a contract to join Buffalo Bill’s show for 
a tour of the country and appearances in Madison Square Garden 
in New York. 


He was buried with military honors in the Pawnee cemetery 
and the Pawnee Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars was named 
for him. The life of Pawnee William Pollock was short but long 
enough for him to leave a proud and honorable record in the annals 
of Oklahoma and his tribe. 
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BILLY BOWLEGS 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


A noted Creek chief of the name of Secoffee in 1750 separated | 


from the Creek Nation, and with a large number of adherents set- 
tled in a part of the country called Alachua’ in the center of the 
Florida peninsula. An early (1848) history of the Seminoles states x 


“He was a man of noted courage, violent passions, and possessed a 
most active and vindicative mind, Combined with an indomitable will, his 
seductive oratory and subtle cunning secured him influence, and insured 
success to all his measures..... He died in the year 1785, at the advanced 
age of seventy, and was buried near the present site of Fort King. He was, 
in fact, the founder of the Seminole nation. 

Finding himself fast approaching his end, he called his two sons to 
his side. Payne and Bowlegs, and in a most fervent and pathetic manner 
detailed his plans ..... ” 


The Creek settlement at Alachua was the beginning of the Sem- 
inole tribe, of which the best account is by Bartram, according to 
John R. Swanton who has stated further :* ‘‘The destruction of the 
Apalachee towns..... had partially cleared the way for the set- 
tlement of Florida by Indians from the north, and in the period 
immediately succeeding bodies of them gradually pushed southward 
from the large Creek towns on the Chattahoochee River "4 


Further notice of the Seminoles points out that their first band 
came to Florida in 1750 under the leadership of Chief Secoffee, 
John Swanton confirming this date as important for ‘‘the begin- 
nings of the Seminole as a distinct people..... *? Another note by 


1 Alachua was a former Seminole town in what is now Alachua County, Florida. 
It was settled by Creeks from Oconee, on Oconee River in Georgia, about 1710 
(Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Bul- 
letin 30, [Washington, 1912], Part I). A third division of the Creek Confederacy 


became known as the Seminole by 1770 and their most notable settlement early in 


the eighteenth century was at Alachua which was directly west of St. Augustine. 
Their leader was the warlike Cowkeeper (John Richard Alden, John Stuart and the 
Southern Colonial Frontier [Ann Arbor, 1944], pp. 9, 10). 

“John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War 
(New York, 1848), pp. 18, 19. James W. Silver, Edmund Pendleton Gaines (Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1949), pp. 78, 79, note 84. Major Albert G. Bracket in 
his History of the United States Cavalry (New York, 1865) copied several pages 
from Sprague’s History of the Florida War in which Bowlegs is frequently mentioned 
on pages 41, 42, 45, in the narrative of the Negro interpreter, Sampson (Bryant and 
Gay, A Popular History of the United States [New York, 1886], Vol. 4, pp. 253-54). 

3 John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors, 
Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Bulletin 73, (Washington, 1922), p. 398. Bartram wrote: “The 
Seminoles are but a weak people with respect to numbers. All of them, I suppose, 
would not be sufficient to people one of the towns in the Muscogulge {Muskogee 
or Creek] ... Yet this handfull of people possesses a vast territory; all East 
Florida and the greater part of West Florida... ... ” (Mark van Doren (ed.) The 
Travels of William Bartram [New York, 1928], p. 182). 
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Fairbanks states incorrectly that Secoffee ‘‘left two sons, head 
chiefs, Payne and Bowlegs.’’ Swanton referring to Fairbank’s state- 
ment adds: ‘‘ This is, of course, an assumption natural to a white man, 
but descent was in the female line among both the Creek and the 
Seminole, and Cohen is undoubtedly correct when he says that Cow- 
peoect oH ‘uncle of old Payne’, and Cowkeeper was an Oconee 
chief.’’ 


A letter, written supposedly by Bowlegs, to the Governor of St. 
Augustine, Don Jose Coppinger, states that the writer had been 
unable to find a person to write an answer to a recent letter from 
the Governor, thus explaining his delay and seeming neglect. The 
epistle continues :° 


I shall be very happy to keep up a good understanding, and correspond- 
ence with you, and hope you will, when occasion offers, advise me of such 
things as may be of service to myself and people. My warriors and others 
that go to St. Augustine, return with false reports, tending to harass and 
distress my people, and preventing them from attending to their usual 
avocations. At one time, the Americans and Upper Indians, supported by a 
force of about three thousand men, were running lines far within the Indian 
Territory; at another time, are collecting a force at Fort Mitchel, in the 

forks of Flint and Chatahoochee rivers, to fall on the towns below. 


Now, sir, we know of no reason the Americans can have to attack us, 
an inoffensive and unoffending people. We have none of their slaves. We 
have taken none of their property since the Americans made peace with 
our good father, King George. We have followed the order of his officer 
that was with us, Lieutenant Colonel Edward Nichols, and in no wise mo- 
lested the Americans, though we daily see them encroaching on our terri- 
tory, stealing our cattle, and murdering and carrying off our people. 


That same officer also told us, we, as allies, to the Great King, our fa- 
ther, were included in the treaty of peace between our good father and the 
Americans; and that the latter were to give up alli the territory that had 
been taken from us before and during the war. Yet, so far from complying 
with the ninth article of that treaty, they are daily making encroachments 
on our land... 


The principal chiefs of the nation, with the head warrior, assembled 
at my town on the 8th instant, and came to the resolution of informing the 
British minister at Washington, of the conduct of the Americans and the 
officers of their Government toward us. It has been done accordingly, and 
copies sent to England..... 


After Hillis Harjo (Francis) and Himollemico were ordered 
hung, Andrew Jackson advanced with the least possible delay to the 
Suwanee River, where Billy Bowlegs had his headquarters. Arbuthnot 


4See the following references in order for the above statements: Daniel G. 
Brinton, Notes of the Floridian Peninsula Campaign (Philadelphia, 1859), p. 145; 
Swanton, op. cit.; G. R. Fairbanks, History of Florida... ; M. M. 
Cohen, Notices of Florida and the Campaigns (New York, 1836), p. 238. 

5 This letter was written by the Scot Alexander Arbuthnot. Arbuthnot was an 
Indian trader who had been in Florida many years, and had established friendly 
relations with the Indians. ‘He had also sympathized with the Indians, and had 
exerted himself in their behalf in many quarters.’—William Graham Sumner, 
Andrew Jackson (Boston and New York, 1899), pp. 72-3. 
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owned a trading post there and when he learned of Jackson’s ad- 
vance, he wrote to his son, who was his agent at Bowlegs’ village, to 
transport the goods across the river. It was through this letter that 
the Indians got warning of Jackson’s move so that they were able 
to escape across the river into the swamps.® 


Bowlegs disappeared for some time after the Creek war on the 
Georgia frontier but his name was again a familiar one in the later 
history of the Seminoles for he survived many years. One authority 
writing on the early exploits of Bowlegs makes these statements 
about him :’ 


Inferior Seminole chief who was brought temporarily into notice in 
1812 during the Indian war on the Georgia frontier. 


When early in that year King Paine (sic), also a Seminole chief, at the 
head of sundry bands of Seminole and negroes, started on a mission of 
blood and plunder, Bowlegs joined him. A small force under Capt. Williams 
was met and defeated Sept. 11. Their force being considerably increased, 
they soon thereafter marched from the Alachua towns to attack Gen. Neu- 
man (sic) who had been sent against them with orders to destroy their 
towns. After 4 severe charges in which King Paine was killed and Bowlegs 
wounded, the Indians were driven back. With this occurence Bowlegs drops 
from history, though he probably lived several years longer. In a document 
exhibited in the trial of Arbuthnott and Ambrister his name is signed 
Boleck. 


In the fight which took place near Payne’s town in 1812 King 
Payne was mortally wounded, but the white invaders were compelled 
to retreat during the night. Payne was succeeded by his brother, 
Bowlegs, whose Indian name was given by M. M. Cohen (op. cit.), 
as Islapaopaya, meaning ‘‘far away.’’ Cohen also states that Bow- 
legs was killed in 1814 by the Tennesseeans and that he was succeeded 
by Mikonopi ‘‘Top Chief,’’ who was the nephew of King Payne and 
Bowlegs. Swanton declares that ‘‘Mikonopi came as near being ‘head 
chief of the Seminoles’ as any at the outbreak of the great Seminole 
war. We may therefore say that the nucleus of the Seminole Nation 
was not merely a body of ‘outcasts’ as has so often been represented, 
but a distinct tribe..... wh 


Billy Bowlegs was one of the group of great fighters that stood 
off the United States forces for years and cost the lives of many 
white soldiers and the government forty million dollars during the 
Seminole Wars. 


dis Indian name was Halpuda Mikko which signifies a chief 
belonging to the Alligator (Halpuda) clan. He was a son of Secoffer, 
an ally of the British against the Spanish. He was a brother of ‘‘ King 
Payne’’ who was only a minor chief. These two Indians became notor- 


6 [bid. 

TCyrus Thomas on “Bowlegs” in Handbook of American Indians, Bur. Amer. 
Ethn., Bulletin 30, (Washington, 1912), Pt. 1. 

8 Swanton, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 
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ious because of their hostile attitude against the white settlers of 
Georgia, particularly in 1812 when an encounter took place between 
them and 117 men under Colonel Daniel Newman, of the Georgia vol- 
unteers on September 26. The Indians had 150 warriors and the fight 
resulted in the capture of Payne and the wounding of Bowlegs; by 


desperate fighting the Seminoles recovered Payne from the white 
troops. 


When Florida came into the possession of the United States in 
1821, there were within the limits of the area four thousand Seminoles, 
and eight hundred slaves. The government did not recognize the 
claim of the red men and it was not until the treaty of Payne’s Land- 
ing was concluded on May 9, 1832 that part of the Indians relin- 
quished their rights to the territory.® 


Sam Jones (or Arpeika) was regarded as a medicine man and 
his advanced age gave his opinions and advice great importance. 
At the beginning of the war he planned attacks, fired the first gun, 
then retired to take care of the wounded. By certain medicines, and 
prayers offered to the Great Spirit, he infused into the young war- 
iors a resolute daring. ‘‘He instigated the attack on Fort Mellon— 
fired the first rifle, and then left Coacooche to fight the battle. The 
active war-chiefs in the Big Cypress Swamp, were Holatter Micco 
or Billy Bowlegs, Parsacke, Sho-nock-Hadjo, and Chitto-Tustenug- 
POC Sn... a8 


An active band of Seminoles occupied the area south of Pease 
Creek, through the Big Cypress Swamp to the Everglades. Billy 
Bowlegs, The Prophet (Otalke-Thlocko) and ‘‘Shiver and Shakes’’ 
(Hospertacke), were the leaders. Part of the friendly Indians from 
Arkansas were operating in that vicinity, from the camp at Sarasota. 
Many interviews were held with this band of Seminoles in which 
promises were made to assemble for migration. 


The expedition under Lieutenant Colonel Harney of the Second 
Dragoons and a detachment of the Third Artillery, in December, 
1840, caused great alarm among these bands of Seminoles who had 
taken refuge in this last foot-hold in the territory.!! 


Sampson, the Negro interpreter for the army had many close 
calls from death. He was absent two years in the Big Cypress Swamp 
before he made his escape. When he learned that a camp had been 


9 Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America 
(Edinburgh, 1934), Vol. 2, pp. 8-16. 4 

10 cea op. cit. 318-19. Samuel G. Drake, The Aboriginal Races o North 
America (New York, 1880), p. 406. Sam Jones was chief of the Tallahassee and of 
Florida Indians, with whom he lived, and fought against the white soldiers until 
he was more than 80 years of age. —Grant Foreman, “Report of Cherokee Deputa- 
tion into Florida,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 9, No. 4 (December, 1931), 427, 
note 4. 

11 Sprague, op. cit., p. 254. 
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made on the Carloshatchee River he stole a pony and rode forty-eight 
hours in the hope of reaching Ponta Rossa. He finally discovered a 
party of soldiers who came to his relief. 


The story related by Sampson was the means of breaking up 
the league supporting the Prophet. He was present at the attack on 
the Second Dragoons under Harney in December, 1840, and he saw 
Bowlegs bring in Sergeant Simmons, whose life had been spared 
through his influence, but who was killed three months later by 
decree of the council, Sam Jones and the Prophet. The following year 
Sampson’s life was spared through the inter-position of Bowlegs.” 


In the following years an almost constant fight was waged be- 
tween the Indians and the white people in Florida; General Wesley 
Thompson agent to the Seminoles, was killed and the horrible mas- 
sacre of Major Francis L. Dade and his troops took place. 


The different bands had been driven far into the Everglades in 
July, 1839, when Bowlegs attempted to better the fortunes of his 
people. With two hundred warriors he rushed upon the tents where 
Colonel William Selby Harney with thirty men were sleeping. High- 
teen were killed and the rest fled; Harney escaped by swimming to a 
fishing smack anchored in the Caloosahatchee River. The attack was 
made at dawn, on the morning of July 22, 1839, by 250 Indians, led 
by Chekika, the Spanish chief Hospetarke, and Billy Bowlegs.!* 


Because of this daring raid, Bowlegs soon succeeded the aged Sam 
Jones, but his warriors numbered not more than eighty fighters, 
and he realized that a treaty was the only means left for him and 
his people. The United States government was only too happy to 
cease fighting and on August 14, 1842 it was announced that the 
Florida War was ended. 


A delegation of Seminoles was sent to examine lands in the West 
for a new home and by a misunderstanding on the part of the In- 
dians they were induced to subscribe to a so-called treaty. It was on 
that document that the name of Halpatter Micco (or Bowlegs) first 
appears. Later it seemed that the young sub-chief of Sam Jones was 
bribed or flattered to signing the paper while Micanopy (Mikonopi) 
and Osceola repudiated the treaty. 


Peace continued until 1856, when some skirmishes took place 
and conditions were unsettled for two years until the spring of 1858 
when Bowlegs, with thirty-three warriors, eighty women and chil- 
dren embarked for New Orleans. The chief is said to have been bribed 
with money and liquor before he could be induced to join his people 
in Arkansas. He was accompanied by Long Jack, a brother-in-law ; 
Ko-kush-adjo, his inspector general; and Ben Bruno, his interpreter 
and advisor, who was an intelligent Negro. 


12 [bid., pp. 316-17. 
13 [bid., pp. 233. 
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(Photo by Clark, reprinted by Gifford in 1925) 


Chief Billy Bowlegs, Seminole, 1858 
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Bowlegs was received as a hero in New Orleans and liquor was 


offered and accepted in such quantities that the chief reeled along 
the streets; a convincing illustration of the fact that the whites were 
a demoralizing and destructive agency with the Indians. 


The Seminole chief was called good-looking. His height was above 
medium, his person stout, though not fat. His forehead was broad 
and high and his flashing black eyes showed shrewdness and cun- 
ning.!4 His family consisted of two wives, one rather young; one son’ 
and five daughters; and fifty slaves. When he left Florida he was in 
possession of one hundred thousand dollars. He wore the picturesque 
costume of his nation and his chest bore two silver medals with the 
likenesses of Presidents Van Buren and Fillmore. The real name of 
Bowlegs was Bolek and referred in no way to his physical appear- 
ance, being only a family name. It is believed that he never renounced 
his native religion or embraced the Gospel of Christ; ‘‘a sad but 
not a singular fact, with the lessons of his intercourse with the sup- 
planters of his race.’’!® 


In the first Seminole War (1817-18), General Andrew Jackson 
had called for two thousand Tennessee volunteers; he organized a 
vody of Georgia militia and a thousand regulars from Fort Scott, 
a force as numerous, perhaps, as the entire nation of Semnioles. The 
Creeks also took the field under Chief MecIntosh.!¢ Jackson was 
determined to crush the Seminoles without further ado, and he marched 
107 miles from St. Marks to Bowlegs’ town on the Suwannee River, 
through a wilderness, in the unbelievable time of eight days. He had 
his trouble for nothing as the Indians had dispersed, having been 
warned by a letter from Alexander Arbuthnot to his son in which 
he said: ‘‘Tell my friend Bowleck that he is throwing his people 


away to attempt to resist such a powerful force as will be drawn on 
Sahwahnee.”’ 


144A quotation from an article on Bowlegs, in Harper’s Weekly for June 12, 
1858, given in Billy Bowlegs and the Seminole War by John C. Gifford, describes 
the Seminole chief when he was in New Orleans in 1858: “Billy Bowlegs—his Indian 
name is Halpatter Micco—is a good looking Indian about fifty years. He has a fine 
forehead, and a keen black eye; is somewhat above medium height, and weighs 
about 160 pounds. His name of ‘Bowlegs’ is a family appellation, and does not 
imply any parenthetical curvature of his lower limbs.” 

It was while Bowlegs was in New Orleans in 1858 that a photograph was taken 


of him, by Clark, a print of which appears in this article in The Chronicles. For 


further note on this photograph, see Notes and Documents this number, page ....—Ed. 

15 Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America, 
(Edinburgh, 1934), Vol. 2, pp. 8-13, and notes. The portrait of Bowlegs included 
in this volume was probably painted by King when a Seminole delegation 
visited Washington in the winter of 1825-26, but as it does not appear in the earliest 


edition of McKenney and Hall it may have been painted at an earlier date (Jbid., 
16, note 19). 


16 Great Events by Famous Historians, Richard Hildreth, “Florida Acquired by 


the United States,” Vol. 16, p. 58. 
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The Scot trader Arbuthnot had dealt honestly with the Indians 
and he took an interest in their prosperity. General Gaines described 
him as ‘‘one of those self styled philanthropists who have long in- 
fested our neighboring Indian villages in the character of British 
agents.’’ He declared that the Americans had not complied with the 
Treaty of Ghent and he advised the Upper and Lower Creeks to 
unite against the United States. In letters to the English, he said 
that the English government should save the unfortunate red people 
from destruction. 


After the departure of the Seminoles from Sarasota in April, 
1841, ‘‘no means whatever remained to renew hostilities or negotia- 
tions, neither guides or runners could be obtained’’ by the army. 
A council of chiefs had been held, consisting of Bowlegs, Sam Brown, 
The Prophet and several other less important Indians, where it was 
agreed that the bearer of messages from the whites should be put to 
death and Sole-Micco, a sub-chief, barely escaped with his life when 
he returned among the Indians.!’ Waxey-Hadjo, one of the youngest 
and most inteligent chiefs of the Big Cypress, was intercepted on his 
retreat north from Lake Okechobee. He was accompanied by seven- 
teen men and thirty women and children, but he could not give any 
satisfactory information concerning Billy Bowlegs, the Prophet, nor 
Sam Jones. The last time he had seen them they were in the Ever- 
glades, with only their families, retreating from the swamp. 


From Fort Waka-sasa, August 26, 1842, George A. McCall wrote 
his father :!° 


Jubilate the war is closed! At least it is so by proclamation. I learn 
that Octe-Archy, Tiger-tail, Bow-legs, &c., &c., have come in, and have 
agreed to the Government proposition to remove south and remain at 
peace. Many of their people, it is said, are already getting ready to go to 
the west of the Mississippi, and the rest, it is thought, may be induced to do 
so in the course of the winter. 


Alligator sent a talk to Waxey-Hadjo and Bowlegs in which he 
urged them to come in and join his people. Part of the message read :?° 


You say you don’t want to leave this country, because you want your 
bones to rotten in this land; but this is not right, you must go with Alli- 
gator to a better land, where your friends are awaiting to receive you, 
and where you will live happy. You must not listen to the word of the 
Prophet, because he will certainly bring you trouble; come therefore, 
and come quickly. 


When the Government decided to make peace with the remain- 
ing Seminoles the most influential survivor was Billy Bowlegs who 
had become powerful during the latter years of the war. ‘‘He was 


17 Sprague, op. cit., pp. 295, 297. 

18 [bid., pp. 399-400. : 5 

19 Major General George A. McCall, Letters from the Frontier (Philadelphia, 
1868), p. 411. : 

20 Sprague, op. cit., pp. 352-53. 
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fairly young at this time and very intelligent. In his dealings with 
the whites he always gave as little ground as possible and exacted 
a high price for the concessions he made.’’ He met Colonel William 
J. Worth at Fort Brooke on August 5, 1842, authorized by his people 
to make any arrangements which would allow them to plant their 
crops. 


A council was held at Cedar Keys attended by Colonel Worth 
and Bowlegs. At this meeting, an area virtually identical with that 
designated by General Macomb was assigned to the Seminoles, about 
three hundred in all, regardless of their habitation in Florida. As a 
consequence Worth reported in November, 1843 that the Seminoles 
were planting their crops and hunting on the west shore of Okeecho- 
bee Lake.*! 


In a list of Seminole slaves surrendered to General Worth a 
number were turned over to the Seminole chiefs at Fort Gibson on 
January 2, 1849, in the presence of the Agent; among them were 
thirteen belonging to Billy Bowlegs and ten to Harriette Bowlegs 
that had been brought in by August and Latty at Fort Jupitor. 
Among the Negroes who came in at Peas Creek were one to Harriette 
Bowlegs and sixteen to Billy Bowlegs.** 


General Twiggs wrote to the Secretary of War from Tampa Bay, 
September 23, 1849, that Bowlegs and the chiefs had met him on the 
eighteenth at Charlotte Harbor and disclaimed for the nation any 
hostile feeling. They promised to deliver some murderers to justice 
on the nineteenth of October. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, October 8, 1849, set forth 
a long account of the above meeting, copied from the New Orleans 
Delta. The item was dated September 21, Fort Brooke (Tampa Bay) 
Florida :78 


On the 15th inst. General Twiggs embarked on the steamer Colonel Clay 
for Charlotte’s Harbor—the scene of the depredations of the Indians— 
for the purpose of holding a ‘taik’ with the principal chiefs of the Semin- 
OleSReiceck 


The General was accompanied by four officers and a company of ar- 
tillery as “military guard and escort.” The steamer reached her destination 
on the 17th, and anchored near an old trading house, on the east side of 
the Bay, a few miles from its mouth. Here the head chief Billy Bowlegs, 
accompanied by the acting chief of the Micasookies and several warriors, 
went on board of the steamer, and held a ‘talk’ with General Twiggs. 


The chief is described as being a fine looking warrior, about forty 
years old, with an open, intelligent expression of countenance, totally devoid 


21 Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna, Lake Okeechobee (Indian- 
apolis, 1948), p. 51. 

22 National Archives, Office Indian Affairs: Seminole File j 143. 

23 New York Journal of Commerce, October 8, 1849. Correspondence of the 
New Orleans Delta. 
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of that wild look which so frequently characterizes the inhabitants of the 
forest. His figure is about the ordinary height, and well-proportioned, and 
evincing much self-possession in his manners. 


His beard [head] was enveloped in a red shawl, surmounted with white 
feathers, encircled with a silver band, the crescents of the same material 
suspended from his neck, to which was appended a large silver medal, with 
brackets a likeness of President Van Buren on its face; his throat was 
thickly covered with strands of large blue beads, and he also wore bracelets 
Of silver over the sleeves of his decorated hunting shirt. 


A broad, showy bead belt passing over his breast, suspended a beauti- 
fully beaded rifle pouch under his left arm; the red leggings, with brass but- 
tons, which were thickly embroidered with beads where they covered the 
upper part of the mocassins, completed the costume of the king of the Sem- 
inoles. 


The amount of the “talk” was, that the Indian nation was totally op- 
posed to war with the whites, and would exert themselves to continue on 
terms of peace; that the depredations were committed by a party of five 
young men, who would be given up to the General as soon as they could 
be sent after to the Kissimee, where they were in custody, and the party 
could return; that the whole country was covered with water, this could 
not be done sooner than thirty days, but at the end of that time, he (the 
head chief) pledged himself that they should be delivered up to the General. 


Before the Seminole delegation left North Fork Town in Oc- 
tober, 1849 for Florida, to try to induce his people to remove, Wild 
Cat had a talk with Agent Marcellus DuVal in which he declared that 
the Seminoles were not satisfied with their location near the Creeks 
and that he wished to take them to Mexico. He asked the agent to 
tell the President that if he favored the plan that he would induce 
Bowlegs and his people to remove to that country. Wild Cat told his 
friends in the delegation to advise Bowlegs to hold on until he could 
get the government to make a treaty by which they could remove 
below the Rio Grande.*4 


General D. HE. Twiggs and his staff reached Tampa Bay Novem- 
ber 17, 1849, where they met a party of fifty or sixty Seminoles who 
had been waiting there nine days. The General described Billy Bowlegs 
as a fine looking fellow of forty,’’ with dignity of manner when he 
spoke, and reported the chief’s talk :’° 


We have now made more stringent laws than we have ever had before, 
and I have brought here many young men and boys to see the terrible 
consequences of breaking our peace laws. I brought them here that they 
might see their comrades delivered up to be killed. This business has caused 
many tears but we have done justice. 


I now pledge you my word that, if you will cease this talk of leaving 
the country, no other outrage shall ever be committed by my people; or, if 
ever hereafter the worst among my people shall cross the boundary and 
do any mischief to your people, you need not look for runners or appoint 
councils to talk. I will make up my pack and shoulder it, and my people 
will do the same. We will all walk down to the seashore, and we will ask 
but one question: Where is the boat to carry us to Arkansas? 


24 Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 261. 
25 [bid., pp. 249-50. 
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General D. E. Twiggs wrote to the Secretary of War Crawford 
on January 22, 1850, that Bowlegs had been in council with him and 
that he was willing to emigrate. He promised to meet Captain John 
C. Casey within seventeeen to twenty days to report on his success 


in inducing his people to emigrate, but on April 15, 1850, Bowlegs 


and his followers refused to leave Florida, and all hopes of a peace- 
ful settlement were at an end.*® 


Captain J. T. Sprague who had great experience with the Indians 
in Florida estimated that in 1850 there were only 120 capable of bear- 
ing arms—70 Seminoles, 30 Mickasuki, 12 Creeks, 4 Yuchi, and 4 
Choctaw, who with their families constituted a population of 360. 
They included Sam Jones who was ninety-nine years old; Billy Bow- 
legs, thirty-three years of age who spoke English fluently and had, 
supreme control over the Indians.?* 


From Tampa Bay, March 11, 1850, DuVal wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs that he had been as far inland as Fort 
Clinch and had met Captain Britten of the Seventh Infantry ‘‘who 
had been a considerable distance beyond without seeing or hearing 
anything of the Indians.’’ He saw places which had been deserted 
only a short time, the Indians having gone south. They may have 
gone south to be nearer Bowlegs, and possibly come in with him. 
The steamer Col. Clay had returned that morning from Caloosahatchee 
without bringing any information concerning Bowlegs. Halleck 
Tustenuggee and Jim Factor went with DuVal to Fort Clinch and 
returned with a small party of Indians as far as Fort Meade, where 
they were to remain until sent for by General Twiggs to go to New 
Orleans aboard the Fashion. 


A party of armed Creek Indians and some white men went to 
the Negro town of Wewoka to take possession of some Negroes. This 
caused great excitement and Captain F. T. Dent of the Fifth Infantry 
ordered the Creeks to cross to the north side of the Canadian River. 
As a result of this disturbance about 180 Negroes headed by Jim 
Bowlegs, a slave belonging to Billy Bowlegs started for Texas. ‘‘The 
intruders included Ninan McIntosh, Siah Hardridge, Tom Carr, Joe 
Smith and John Sells, Creeks, Wm. Drew, Dick Drew and Martin 
Vann, Cherokees, and P. H. White of Van Buren, J. M. Smith of Fort 
Smith—Mathews from near the Creek Agency & Gabriel Duval of 
Montgomery, Alabama.?8 


At the end of the war the settlement of south Florida required 
the reclaiming of a swampy wilderness and getting rid of the In- 
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dians. Billy Bowlegs, as shrewd as Osceola and no less able, was in- 
volved in this matter. The whites claimed that the state was losing 
settlers because of the manner in which the government was appeasing 
the Indians, and in order to get the matter in better shape to please 
the Floridians the Seminole question was transferred from the War 
Department to the Interior, April 15, 1851. Luther Blake was sent, 
to Florida as agent to replace Captain John C. Casey who had held 
the position several years. 


As soon as Blake arrived, he departed for Arkansas to bring back 
a delegation of Seminoles to assist him in inducing the remaining In- 
dians to remove to the West. He spent eight months among the Sem- 
inoles and in July, 1852 he finally had a talk with Bowlegs who called 
his attention to the fact that Colonel Worth had granted him and 
his followers permission to remain in Florida. The agent made no 
impression on Bowlegs, and in September he and three other Indians 
were conducted to Washington for a conference with the Great White 
Father who was expected to assure the red men that they could not 
remain. The delegates were given a trip to New York and outfitted 
with fine clothes at a cost not to exceed $600. By such tratment the 
men were induced to sign an agreement to remove. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser recounted on September 21, 1852, 
that the Seminole Indians had an interview with the President in the 
presence of General Luther Blake, the secretaries of War, Navy and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Bowlegs made a speech setting 
forth the anxiety of his people to remain in Florida. ‘‘He loved his 
home very much; yes, if it were only a little place with a pine stump 
upon it, he would wish to stay there. He would do anything at all 
so as to stay.’’ On their return to the Everglades Bowlegs firmly 
decided against keeping the agreement signed in the capitol; it is 
possbile that he had never intended to leave Florida, or abandon the 
interesting trips to Washington and New York.*® 


The Commissioner of Indian affairs in his report of 1852 gave a 
different account of the plans of the Seminoles: 


The famous Seminole chief, Billy Bowlegs, with several other prom- 
inent Indians from Florida, have recently visited Washington, and, while 
here, they signed an agreement, in which they acknowledged that they and 
all the Seminoles in Florida were under obligations to emigrate, and prom- 
ised to use their influence to effect their entire removal with the least 
possible delay. Late advices from the special agent represents that Bowlegs 
adheres to his promise since his return. A council of his people had been 
called for the purpose of making preliminary arrangements, and a general 
emigration may reasonably be expected at an early day.” 


In 1854, Bowlegs and some of his people visited Washington to 
secure an abatement of the persecution to which he and his people 
were subjected. While in the north Bowlegs visited Major J. T. 
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Sprague at Governors Island, New York, who said that ‘‘he assured 
me in the most positive and angry manner of his determination not 
to leave Florida .. . Bowlegs has a sister in that country (Arkansas) 
in whom he has confidence; there are also many Indian Negroes once 
owned by himself and his father who might be used effectively at the 
proper time.’’?° 


Lieutenant George L. Hartsuff, on December 7, 1855, headed 
a party of eleven men on a survey near the margin of the Big 
Cypress Swamp in Florida. When they were ready to leave some of 
them raided Billy Bowlegs’ garden two miles distant and destroyed 
his prized banana plants. When the chief returned and saw the dam- 
age, he became furious and started to the camp of Lieutenant Hart- 
suff. ‘‘The theft was coolly admitted without the slightest offer of 
compensation, apology or even explanation beyond the desire to sce 
how ‘Old Billy would cut up.’ ”’ 


The affair was not so amusing when their camp was attacked 
the next morning. Several of the white men were killed and the Lieu- 
tenant was badly wounded although he escaped. This attack caused 
a renewal of hostilities on both sides. The Indians went on the warpath, 
killed and scalped settlers, burned their homes and carried away their 
stock. Two fgihts resulted and one was north of Lake Okeechobee 
between Fort Meade and Fort Frazier at a point called Bowlegs 
Creek. This battle took place on June 16, 1856 and the Seminoles lost 
severely in the encounter. 


A trick used by Bowlegs was to hide the women and children 
in the wilds of the Big Cypress Swamp; in the meantime his warriors 
scouted at a distance, fighting and killing bodies of troops. Another 
account says: 


“The story is told of one occasion when Bowlegs prepared an ambush 
for the force of Captain John C. Lesley, who was getting too close to the 
Indians for comfort. Lesley was coming opposite the hidden warriors and 
Bowlegs’ hand was already touching the trigger to give the signal for the 
attack when he heard sounds of marching at the rear and realized, just in 
time, that he was between two lines of soldiers. Quickly changing his plans, 


he and the other Seminoles lay quietly in the bush as both enemy forces 
passed by..... fe 


The hide-out of Bowlegs was the principal object of the white 
troops whose officers thought that once it could be destroyed the 
Seminoles would surrender. Captain John Parkhill led the scouting 
party that captured several Indians among whom were two women 
who were supposed to be wives of Bowlegs.*! 


O. O. Howard as a young officer was stationed at Watervliet 
Arsenal, near Troy, New York, when he was ordered to Florida where 


38 Foreman, op. cit., p. 254. 
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Billy Bowlegs was on the war path. It required more than half a 
month to reach Fort Myers where General Harney was staying. ‘‘Here 
I met my general and learned something of the fierce Indian leader 
Billy Bowlegs, who kept a large part of Florida in a state of alarm 
for over a year.’’ 


In writing of the old chief Micanopy and the massacre of Major 
Dade, Howard states: 


Micanopy had with him at that time his young grandson, who was 
about twelve years of age. This boy rode a small Florida pony on thet 
eventful day, and when the battle began he led his pony behind a clump 
of earth and grass, called a hummock..... Then the boy took his bow and 
stringing an arrow ready for use, law down in the tall, thick, prairie-grass 

-near Micanopy. I suppose this boy’s real name was Micanopito—for that 
means the grandson of Micanopy in Spanish—but he began when he was so 
very young to ride astride big horses, and on top of such large bundles, that 
it made his legs crooked, and his father, who knew a very little Spanish, 
nicknamed him Piernas Corvas, meaning bowlegs. : 


This chief was thirty-two years old when he first led his warriors into 
battle. About 350 Seminoles refused to go West when most of the Creek 
Indians went to live in the Indian Territory after Osceola died, and it was 
these who followed Billy Bowlegs. He was a full blooded Seminole, a perfect 
marksman, and his powers of indurance were remarkable as his ability 
to appear and disappear in the most unexpected manner. This was possible 
because he was so well acquainted with the Everglades, and never went 
very far from that region... 


In this last Indian war in Florida, Bowlegs had more warriors than 
horses, but in spite of his short crooked legs he could go on foot through 
weeds and swamps faster than any other Indian. At one time he took 100 
of his warriors on foot sixty miles from the Everglades to Lake Kissimmee 
to attack a United States stockade. This structure was made of small logs 
set close together, deep in the ground; loopholes were cut in the walls 
so that soldiers could push their rifles through. Troops were sent to help 
the beleagured men but when they arrived at the stockade Bowlegs and 
his band had disappeared into the Everglades. 


When General Harney was transferred, Colonel Gustavus Loom- 
is?? was sent to Florida to try to overcome Bowlegs. He sent many 
companies of soldiers in different directions toward the Everglades. 
One of the details came upon a party of Seminoles moving from 
hummock to hummock with Bowlegs in the lead. The mounted sol- 
diers fired upon the Indians and killed some of them, captured others, 
but Bowlegs, true to form, escaped. 


Colonel Loomis was distressed when he learned that some chil- 
dren had been wounded in the attack and he ordered Howard to 
go into the Indian country with two companies of soldiers in an at- 
tempt to have a talk with Chief Bowlegs. He was accompanied by 
two companies of soldiers, an Indian woman named Minnie, and 
Natto Jo as interpreters. Minnie was sent with messages to Bowlegs 


32 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Gustavus Loomis,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
8, No. 3 (September, 1940), pp. 219-28; Major General O. O. Howard, Famous 
Indian Chiefs I have known (New York, 1908), pp. 19, 24, 25. 
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but she never returned. However, when ‘‘Johnny Jumper’’ and a 
party of Indians arrived on a visit from the Indian Territory, he 
soon learned that Bowlegs would like to come in to talk peace. He 
was afraid that the whites would ignore his flag of truce and shoot 
him. In his report of the event, Howard says :*3 


Johnny Jumper was a friend of the white man, and when he heard this 
he took “Polly”, a niece of Billy Bowlegs, with him and went straight into 
the Everglades to see the chief. They succeeded, and the result was that 
Colonel Loomis sent out a proclamation, saying that the Florida war was 
ended, and Billy Bowlegs with 165 other Indians, went with one of Uncle 
Sam’s army officers to the “Indian Territory” to live..... in less than a 
year after his arrival in the new land he died, honored and praised, as al- 
ways, by his own people. 


In 1857, when the new administration under President James 
Buchanan came into power the policy with the Seminoles was changed. 
The President took advantage of the rumor that Chief Bowlegs desired 
to surrender in order to migrate. Under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Department, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Arkansas, 
Elias Rector, was commissioned to negotiate with the Seminoles. He 
was greatly aided in his work by the fact that a new treaty had been 
concluded between the Seminoles and Creeks by which the tribes were 
separated and the Seminoles were assigned new land.*4 


Brevet Major and Captain J. T. Sprague, Eighth Infantry, wrote — 


to Hon. Jacob Thompson, secretary of the Interior from Fort Marcy, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico on June 25, 1857 :35 


From my long acquaintance with the people in peace and war, I have 
entertained an interest in their happiness, as well as the interests of the 
Government ....in the time of danger have been protected by their chiefs, 
and when in the Camps treated with the utmost kindness..... During the 
summer of 1854, when the Seminoles were visiting Washington, Bowlegs 
was at my quarters on Governors Island, N. Y. When he assured me in 
the most positive and angry manner of his determination not to leave 
Florida, giving his reasons freely and fully. There are Indians in Arkansas 
who could be induced to exercise a beneficial influence upon the Seminoles. 
Bowlegs has a sister in that country in whom he has confidence; there 
are also many Indian negroes once owned by himself and his father, who 
might be used effectively at the proper time. 


In the winter of 1857, Elias Rector, Southern Superintendent 
of Indian affairs, Samuel Morton Rutherford, Western Agent for 
the Seminoles, and W. H. Garrett, Creek agent took a delegation 
of forty Seminoles and six Creeks to Florida at an enormous ex- 
pense. On their arrival Rector engaged several influential Seminoles 
including Billy Bowlegs to search the Everglades. The Seminoles 
negotiated almost three months with the Indians whom they could 
reach trying to induce them to emigrate. All was not peaceful ne- 
gotiation, however, if one may judge from Rector’s letter to Com- 


33 Howard, ibid., pp. 19-37. 
34 Hanna, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 
35 National Archives, Office Indian Affairs, Seminole S 400. 
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missioner Charles E. Mix from Fort Myers: ‘‘Col. Rutherford had 
taken with him a niece of Bill Bowlegs who was a prisoner at Hg- 
mont Key, as a guide; she says that Bowlegs is disposed to negotiate, 
which statement is confirmed by the last prisoner taken, who is an 
Indian of Bowleg’s Band, and now in the hospital at this place, 
having been shot in the leg in being captured.’ ’’°6 


On March 14, 1858, a council was held and Bowlegs was in- 
formed of the terms of the treaty and offer of other inducements 
by the government. By dint of great labor 165 hostile Indians had 
been secured for removal. One hundred and twenty-five were women 
and children and the remainder were warriors. Finally when Bow- 
legs agreed to move Rector engaged teams and wagons to be used 
in collecting the tribesmen. 


On May 4, Rector and his charges sailed from Fort Myers aboard 
the Grey Cloud with 125 Seminoles, and at Egmont Key in Tampa 
Bay, they took 40 more aboard. When the boat arrived in New Or- 
leans the Indians caused quite a sensation and Bowlegs was hailed 
as ‘‘Our Lion-in-Chief.’’ In the family party of the Chief were his 
two wives, a son and five daughters. He also removed his forty slaves 
and $100,000 in cash. He had given $5,000 as a present and $2,500 
in claims for stolen cattle. The warriors each received $1,000 and 
the women and children $100.*" 


In 1862, La Vie dans le Noveau Monde by Xavier Eyma was 
issued in Paris, and this book contains a history of the ‘‘King of the 
Everglades—Billy Bowlegs,’’ who, during the summer of 1858, with 
the remnant of the celebrated tribe from the Everglades arrived at 
New Orleans. The story goes that the news of his arrival produced 
some excitement in the city. In exchange for his kingdom in the Ever- 
glades, he had accepted for the warriors who remained land in Ar- 
kansas, and for himself an annual sum of $10,000. 


The precaution was taken to shut them up in the large barracks 
outside the city and they were prohibited from going about within 
it. Billy Bowlegs was the only one who was given the royal privilege 
of showing himself wherever he wished. He arrived in the city in 
the morning practically in his right mind and he was carried out dead 
drunk in the afternoon. Curious persons who went to visit the tribe 
in the barracks were admitted to contemplate the hero in that state. 


The book reports that. Bowlegs appeared to be about sixty years 
old; he was collosal in height and of Herculean strength. His color 
was a darker red than the other Indians, more brown and verging 
a little on black. His father was a fugitive slave who took refuge 


36 Horemans, Ops) Clb) Poel lO =crecrn- 2 cerceere earns , Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), 
. 385. National Archives, Office Indian Affairs: Seminole R-481. Elias Rector, 
Ft. Myers, Fla., 1858. 

37 Hanna, op. cit., 69, 70. 
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among the Indians and married there. He had a small head, fine | 
features although forceful, eyes strong and keen, and his hands | 
delicate like a woman’s contrasted singularly with the strength of | 
his limbs. 


It had been planned to fete Bowlegs in New Orleans like a real | 
king, but he showed himself so inclined to drunkenness, and he con- : 
cealed so little the cupidity which almost amounted to begging, that | 
the prestige connected with his name soon disappeared. He became — 
merely a curiosity and people went to look at him as they would” 
a lion in a cage. On the visible parts of his body the scars of thirty- | 
two wounds could be counted. His wife threw a long coat over his | 
sleeping form to hide him from curious people. She was still a young | 
woman, with a simple face, but who must have been very pretty. | 


Profound respect was shown Bowlegs by his people. He was 
guarded all the time and had an escort of police during his walks. | 
He drank full glasses of gin and whisky and he became a public dan- 
ger from drink. The savagry came to life suddenly and the police 
got him dead drunk and returned him to the barracks—this hero of 
twenty fights, who at the age of fifteen was raised to the dignity of 
a brave. He spoke both English and Spanish.*8 


The removal of the Seminoles cost the United States government 
$70,352.14. Rector described Bowlegs as ‘‘a personage with whom lit- 
tle can be done without money and nothing without plain speaking.”’ 
There were estimated to be less than 100 Seminoles left in Florida 
after the departure of Bowlegs and his party. No other Indian in that 
part of the country ever had the authority or held a like position 
such as he oceupied among the Indians.39 


Rutherford reported to Major Elias Rector at Fort Smith on 
August 18, 1859, from the Seminole Agency that he had arrived at 
Fort Smith May 28, aboard the steamer Quapaw with the emigrants 
from Florida. On June 1, 1858 Bowlegs and his party, numbering 
164 persons, were placed in his charge by Superintendent Rector and 
he proceeded with his Indians to their country in the West. They en- 
countered much disagreeable weather, bad roads and high water so 
that they did not arrive at their destination until June 16. A large 
number of the Seminoles were ill and four persons died on the way. The 
emigrants were furnished with provisions until July 5, after which 
contractors provided food. The Indians preferred to receive their 
meat rations in stock cattle which Rutherford encouraged. The In- 


dians continued to suffer from an illness which became like typhoid 
and many cases ended fatally.‘ 


38 Xxvier Eyma, op. cit., pp. 212-15, 245-46, 250. 
39 Ibid., pp. 327, 329. 
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Superintendent Rector wrote to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
J. W. Denver from the Southern Superintendency, Fort Smith on 
November 23, 1858, saying that on his recent visit to the Seminole 
eountry west, he had succeeded in making the necessary arrangements 
for a delegation to proceed with him to Florida for the purpose of in- 
ducing the Seminoles still remaining there to migrate to the West: 


I found Bowlegs disposed to interpose difficulties on several points, 
and was compelled to talk to him in very plain and positive terms; and in 
order to secure his influence in obtaining for me the particular persons 
whom as faithful and reliable men I desired to accompany me, I found 
myself compelled to agree to pay him the sum of two hundred dollars... 


I have arranged for not more than four of the late emigrants, with two 
of the old Settlers of the Tribe, and an interpreter to accompany me, each 
at a compensation of one hundred dollars per month. They are to be at this 
place by the 10th of December next; and I shall immediately upon their 
arrival proceed to Florida, and use every exertion in my power to effect 
‘tthe removal of the remaining Seminoles, I do not anticipate being delayed 
here beyond the day mentioned. 


Bowlegs’ Town is mentioned in many accounts of the Seminoles 
in Florida. Thomas S. Woodward in his Reminiscences located the 
place on the ‘‘Sawanee’’ River. In 1858, he wrote of being in a severe 
brush with the people of the Negro Village, near Bowlegs’ Town. 
The name of the famous chief is preserved in Florida in Bowlegs 
Creek and Bowlegs Landing. 


A few descendants of the Seminoles remain in Florida who are 
inter-married with the descendants of the bands once ruled by Billy 
‘Bowlegs, and others once ruled by Sam Jones, sometimes called, 
Aripeka. ‘‘They are now mostly half-breeds, and are rapidly becom- 
ing amalgamated with the Indian race.’ 


The Reverend J. S. Murrow wrote to a friend from Micca, Creek 
Nation, March 10, 1859: 


Billy Bowlegs and his party are still in the Creek country and he 
acts and speaks very independently. He has written word to the Creek 
‘chief that he is not ready to move and does not intend to move until he 
does get ready. Billy is very popular among his own people who speak 
very strongly of turning their present chief, John Jumper, out of office 


and making Billy chief..... 


On April 2, 1859, Mr. Murrow sent a letter to the Index (place 
‘of publication not given) in which he wrote: 


Billy Bowlegs, well known Seminole warrior of Florida notoriety, is 
dead. He died a few days since while on a visit to the “New Country” for 
the purpose of selecting a place to settle. A few of his followers were with 
him and buried him in the true old Seminole style: viz. with everything he 
had with him. They first killed his pony, and were hardly prevented from 
killing a negro man whom he had with him in attendance. His rifle, money, 
and everything else, were buried. Billy was very wealthy, owning, it is said, 
more than one hundred negroes, besides large herds of cattle, ponies, &c. 


41 Joshua R. Giddings, The Exiles of Florida (Columbus, Ohio), 1858, p. 315. 
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He was very popular with the Semiolés, who spoke frequently of raising” 
him to the office of principal. chief. 


Rector reported to Hon. A. B. Greenwood, Commissioner Indian, 
affairs, from Fort Smith, September 20, 1859: ‘‘Bowlegs, fortunately 
for his people, is dead; but others survive who are inclined to ere- 
ate difficulties, and may need a salutary lesson. Otherwise, the Sem- 
inoles are peaceable ..... Be: 


A story appeared in The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), 
on May 23, 1928, regarding the location of the grave of Chief Billy 
Bowlegs. The headline stated ‘‘Location of Grave of Chief Un- 
certain. The great warrior not buried at Fort Gibson.’’ The name 
Bowlegs was borne by several Seminoles and the story related by 
Thomas Hendricks, an eighty-four year old Cherokee, concerned 
an Indian of the Civil War period. Mr. Hendricks lived west of 
Park Hill and during the Civil War he was a soldier in a Cherokee 
Federal regiment; he knew a young Creek who bore the name of the 
celebrated Florida Indian. .This lad.died at Fort Gibson near the 
close of the war and with other soldiers was interred in the National 
Cemetery when it was established there.*% 


The Oklahoman continues with the account of Bowlegs :*4 


Concerning the genuine Billy Bowlegs, Rev. J. S. Murrow of Atoka 
(Indian Territory), who arrived in Indian Territory sixty-six years ago, 
was acquainted with the warrior, who was removed to the west in 1858, 
with 150 of his followers: by Col. Samuel (M.) Rutherford, United States 
agent to the Seminoles. Bowlegs spoke. English fairly well and made his 
home six miles from the missionary station near the mouth of Little River 


| 
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in the vicinity of Fort Holmes. When the old warrior died in 1860, he was 


buried after the Indian custom near his homeé.—~~ 


The Seminoles and Creeks are in reality of the same race and the name 
of Billy Bowlegs may have been the family name of the man buried at 
Ft. Gibson or he may have adopted the name as a compliment to the war- 


rior who fought in the swamps of. Florida, bitterly opposing removal to the 
west. ; 


At the beginning of the Civil War the Seminoles who favored 
the Federal government, headed by another Billy Bowlegs (So- 
nuk-mek-ko), refused to retreat with General Albert Pike; although 
they received no encouragement from the government or President 
Lincoln to whom they wrote: ‘‘Now the wolf has come, men who are 
strangers tread our soil, our children are frightened and the mothers 


42 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 529. 


43 For many years this. grave has been marked by a United States Army stone 


and it was in the east section of the cemetery. One of the superintendents of the 
cemetery moved the monument to. the officers circle in the center of the grave yard, 
probably thinking that it marked the resting place of the aged Seminole warrior, 
Billy Bowlegs. ’ 
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cannot sleep for fear’’. These people soon joined the Loyal Creeks 
and fought on the side of the Union throughout the war.‘ 


Opothle Yohola, the great Creek leader, was joined in his jour- 
ney to Kansas during the Civil War, by a number of Seminoles under 
their chiefs, the Billy Bowlegs of that time, and John Chupco, who 
had refused to enter into a treaty with Albert Pike.‘® 


Wildcat’s Indians and Negroes had left the Indian Territory 
some time before for Mxico, but part of these people had returned 
to the Territory. In 1883 Sergeant David Bowlegs, a Seminole scout, 
eager for a better life for his people than was possible on the Texas- 
Mexican border, brought a party of thirty-seven Seminole Negroes, 
mostly the property of the Bowlegs, Bruner, and Wilson families, 
back to Seminole County, Oklahoma, where they were well received.*’ 


Burton Rascoe, the Oklahoma writer: once stated :48 


My parents had a farm adjoining that of Billy Bowlegs, descendant of 
the Seminole chief of the same name. Billy was a personal friend and s0 
was Mrs. Bowlegs; they and my parents often visited together. Billy was 
an Agricultural College graduate and a prosperous farmer. His wife was 
unusually good looking for a Seminole. They had a nine year old boy 
and a six months old infant. 


One night two drunken Seminoles, one of them a former suitor of 
Mrs. Bowlegs before her marriage (came to the Bowlegs home) and asked 
Billy for a cup of coffee. Mrs. Bowlegs was asleep in one room and the 
children were asleep in the other. While Billy had his back turned making 
the coffee, they shot him to death, then went in, beat Mrs. Bowlegs uncon- 
scious and raped her. The nine year old boy hid under the bed. The rapists 
seized the baby and, holding it by the heels beat his brains out against the 
wall. 


Mrs. Bowlegs recovered consciousness and crawled out of the house 
and halfway through the corn field towards our house, where my mother 
found her, summoned by the boy but she was barely alive and died in Moth- 
er’s arms. The lad was the only one who knew what happened and the only 
witness to identify the murderers and testify against them. They were caught, 
tried and hanged ..... The Bowlegs farm was about ten miles west of 
Wewoka and about five miles East of Maud. 


Burton Rascoe. 


The town ‘‘Bowlegs..... (840 alt., 500 pop.)’’ in Oklahoma 
was named for a member of the Seminole Tribe on whose allotment 
the town was built. The first oil well drilled in the Seminole Field 
in 1924 was also on the land owned by a Bowlegs, a grandson, according 


45 Alice Hurley Mackey, “Father Murrow: Civil] War Period,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma,” Vol. 2, No. 1 (March, 1934), p. 60. 

46 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, (Norman, 1942), p. 105; Muriel H. 
Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), p. 233. 

47 Kenneth W. Porter, “Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1861,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. 29, No. 2 (Summer, 1951), pp. 167-68. 

48 Letter dated October 24, 1950, from Burton Rascoe, New York City to Grant 
Foreman. 
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to local report, of that tribal chief, Billy Bowlegs, who fought against 
removal of the tribe from Florida.*9 


The Daily Oklahoman, April 24, 1927, mentioned the murder 
of David Bowlegs, but it did not connect him in any way with Chief 
Bowlegs. The names of his wife or relatives were not given in the 
account of his death which occurred in 1913. David Bowlegs was 
murdered by two Indians but the mystery of the crime was never 
solved according to the newspaper account which stated that the 
Bowlegs Oil fields in Oklahoma were named in his honor. 


| 
| 
| 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
By James K. Hastings* 


Before Oklahoma was ever opened for settlement, the opening 
was agitated for years. Land-hunery farmers, having no homes, rea- 
soned that it was part of the public domain and that citizens should 
be permitted to homestead it. I can remember articles and pictures 
in Harper’s Weekly of the army destroying the dugouts down cn 
what is now Perkins Road, Stillwater, and driving out the rebellious 
men tied to the rear of their wagons. This was authenticated by a man 
I met once, who as a boy had lived at Pawnee Agency in that day. 
He was the son of an employee of the Agency and was running wild. 
In the tall grass on the hill east of Stillwater he and an Indian police- 
man were watching while the troops destroyed the huts and dugouts 
of the sooner settlers. 


Sixty-six years ago we old-timers rode into Oklahoma and made 
homes of the land that some of us felt we were getting from the hand 
of God. Most of us came from high priced land in the East. There were 
temporary tenants here before us, the Indian who hunted over it, 
and the cattlemen who ran cattle on it; but neither of them left much 
trace of their sojourn. Picture if you can the feelings of hordes of 
land-hungry men who had never owned a rod of land before, now 
having 160 acres of it presented to them. They must pay a small 
filing fee and reside on it for five years, but where else would you 
want to live? Not every 160 was good farm land and the best land had 
been taken by sooners. I can remember stable rooms for several teams 
along the creeks where dogwood had been chopped out to hide them 
in. It was a shame! But not all hogs have four feet. 


I can remember hearing my father, when I was a boy in my Ohio 
home, tell of the fine piece of land in Indian Territory that would 
some day be opened to settlement by homesteaders. We had little 
money to use in getting started; but when I finished high school it 
was required that we should prepare an essay on our choice of a sub- 
ject, and I had the poor judgment to choose, ‘‘Where there is a will, 
there is a way.’’ All I had to do now was to prove it. I rather doubt 
that the young men of today would want to work a ten-hour day on 
the streets of the larger towns with pick and shovel for fifteen cents 
an hour as we did. Times have changed, haven’t they? 


* This paper of reminiscences was submitted for publication in The Chronicles 
by James K. Hastings shortly before his passing at his home in Sullwater in July, 
1955. A tribute to the memory of this writer who told of the pioneer days is found 
in the Appendix by Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Department of History, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College at Stillwater—KEd. 
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What I saw of the opening of Old Oklahoma was not as pictur-— | 
esque as that of the Cherokee Strip or Outlet, which came some years 
later. There were at the first opening only a dozen or more men in @ | 
pocket in the edge of the timber waiting for Jack Hartenbower to | 
stake his homestead; and then we were off. We did not know it at 
the time, but later found that we were all sooners; for we started 
at the north edge of Township 19 North, and the Strip line was a | 
few rods farther north. I found the Strip line corner stone a year 
or so later surrounded by a grove of post oaks. 


The Strip opening came some years later on a bright September | 
day and I saw it on a piece of prairie in south of Pawnee Agency. | 
I did not want any land, but used the mules and surrey to take in | 
my father and brother, who did want some. The day and surround- | 
ings were perfect. The wind had turned to the north facing us, to — 
refresh our horses as we waited at the line. Most of the people were — 
on horses, which had become as nervous as their owners. | 

| 
| 


The young Irish cavalryman was enjoying his position of im- 
portance waiting to give the signal, when Mrs. Carl, a young widow, 
clasping her baby to her breast dashed across the line and set her stake 
on a claim that no one else wanted. Then the fat was in the fire. It is 
doubtful that a troop of cavalry could have stopped them then. The 
one guardian of the law when he saw that wave of the land-hungry 
sweep past him, jerked his carbine from the scabbard and fired into 
the air; and we were legally on our way. We ran to the Agency and 
on northeast, where an old Civil War comrade of Father’s took a 
claim that the Santa Fe railroad later paid him ten thousand dollars 
for, and they or someone else built the town of Skedee on it. That 
sum of money was enough to buy a much to be desired farm in his 
old home in Tennessee, and Father’s friend saw Oklahoma no more. 


It was rank folly for us to break out considerable tracts of land 
to sow to wheat as some of us did, and have to sell that wheat for 
thirty-five cents a bushel. We were really slaves of the Chicago 
wheat pit, as we had no storage space as yet. The situation was mada 
to order for the Populist orators of that day. Really we should have 
been limited to breaking ont not more than ten or twenty acres of 
the sod a year. The soil was wholly different from the heavy clays — 
of our old homes, where drainage of a tract was much to be desired. 
Here it started soil erosion. 


We started our plows early, for the yield from sod crops or 
first crops from broken sod was not of much value. The sod-breaking — 
was done largely with a rod plow, where the mold board was replaced — 
by four half-inch round rods to save draught. 


All this time we lived in tents or meager huts, and picketed — 
out-our work stock. It took money to buy barbed wire, which was 
universally called ‘‘bob wire.’’ Changing a picketed animal two or 
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three times a day for fresh grazing and to take to water is hardly. 
a pastime. Our homes were slowly being provided, and were often 
sod houses if on the prairie and dugouts on rough land. 


- Original Oklahoma was opened in April, but the Strip in Sep- 
tember four years later. We heard of people freezing to death, who 
had not managed proper shelter in the Strip. Fuel in our homestead 
cabins was wholly wood, and if we had made no provision earlier 
| it took considerable time in winter to get enough. For lighting our 
homes kerosene was used, often bought five gallons at a time. There 
was not a motor car, truck, or tractor in Oklahoma Territory then, 
and it was up to us to care for our horses. When snow fell later and 
had a crust on it that cut the fetlocks of the mules, we took a grain 
sack and started for town afoot, filled the sack there with mail and 
groceries, and packed it home. When I was crossing a neighbor’s 
yard on one of these trips, he asked if I were practicing to begin 
packing over the Chileoot Pass in Alaska. 


When an effort was made to get one-cent first class postage, we 
notified our delegate to Congress, Dennis Flynn, that we would 
prefer rural delivery, and in time we got it. There was not a rural 
telephone in the territory, and I can remember riding an unbroken 
colt one cold winter night to get a doctor, who was sorely needed. 


No farmer of that day ever thought of buying bread. Some of us 
took wheat to a custom mill in south of Crescent, where the grist 
was ground at night while we slept in the cob bin beside the boiler. 
Then we started home the next morning. But a good many bought flour 
made in Kansas and sold in the stores. There were two brands that 
were generally used: one was B. B. and the other was Eli. Hach 
had its supporters until a neighbor went to the mill in Kansas and 
found both kinds being sacked from the same bin. 


- Once two of my friends went to Guthrie to buy their stock of 
flour. Coming home they forded the Cimarron River near Camp 
Russell. The team stalled in some quicksand, and so the wagon had 
to be unloaded. One man removed his trousers to keep them dry 
and then carried out the flour, a sack at a time, on his back. The 
water was deep, and his shirt made from a flour sack floated out 
behind him, as the other man, who was fat and lazy, kept encour- 
aging him from the bank with, ‘‘Go it Eli.’’ 


Before any oil was discovered in Oklahoma, a speculator came 
along taking drilling leases. His proposition was that he would 
give a dollar for a five-year lease on 160 acres; but we did not 
even get the dollar, for he kept it to record the lease. I did not bite, 
but some good men did in their efforts to help the country. When 
nothing was done, they found they had clouded their title and it 
took an expensive suit in district court to clear it. 
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We generally got some entertainment out of elections. One cold — 


November day we were standing in line before the log cabin housing 
the polls when an Irish friend of mine, Mike Grace, came up be- 
hind me. He looked much as usual except he had a ‘‘shiner’’ on one 
eye. I had to take some notice of it, so I said, ‘‘Mike, I though they 
never turned black until the next day.’’ He looked a little cheap, 
and I let the subject drop. 


One cold winter day Mike came to our house and got to telling 
us about the potato famine in Ireland when he was a boy. He had 
little education, but he was a perfect orator on that day; for he had 
gone through it and seen the dire need of the poor and the noble- 
ness of his father. The Catholic priest had brought his father some 
money for the family and when he handed it to the old man it was 
so hard for him to accept charity that he could not close his fingers 
on it and it fell to the ground. 


I ean remember that my first apple and peach orchard was a 
possession of much value in my eyes; but my little sister, not having 
other children to play with, hitched a small calf to her little wagon, 
and in his desire to be free he skinned up those young trees to per- 
fection. 


We had two old men in the neighborhood who were not very 
work brittle. One could spell a trifle, and so we made him justice 
of the peace and called him ‘‘judge.’’ The other was road boss, and 
could keep track of the men’s time in his head. They both enjoyed 
going to town, and did their shopping at a store selling ‘‘wet goods.’’ 
The judge used to come to me in town and explain that Helen, his 
wife, wanted a few spools of thread; and I dug up the thread money 
that bought in his hands some wares that used to come to town in kegs. 


The judge shone later, when we had a killing. There was a 
widow with a family of children, the oldest of which was a son in 
his late teens. We hoped that the black sheep who came along and 
married the widow would go to work and help her eare for the chil- 
dren, but his fondness for ‘‘red eye’’ interferred. He came home 
one day drunk and was beating his wife, whereupon the oldest son 
put a few slugs in him and he died. Now was the time for the judge 
to shine. He asked my oldest sister, an early day physician, how 
to word the verdict; but the sheriff came and got the boy and the 
county attorney took over the case. It was soon tried and the ver- 
dict of justifiable homicide rendered; but the temper of the neigh- 
bors was to reward the boy some way. 


Once in my bachelor days I got hungry for some oatmeal por- 
ridge. I had no cow, but must have milk to eat with it; so I walked 
six miles to town, where a Kansas boy had brought in a herd of 
milking cows. He was making money pasturing the rich grass near 
the railroad and selling the milk to the townspeople. I had my por- 


es 
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ridge and enjoyed the change from a straight diet of flapjacks. But 
the boy with his dairy herd lost every cow from Texas fever. He 
was herding them near the stock pens on the railroad. A shipment 
of cattle came in from Texas and were unloaded in the pens to be 
rested and fed. (The law required that stock be unloaded, rested, 
and fed after so many hours travel.) This shipper having no feed 
with him waited until dark and then turned his ticky steers out to 
graze; and they scattered ticks that killed every cow that Kansas 
boy had. That was before the day of our wonderful A. and M. Col- 


lege Experiment Station at Stillwater. 


One of the crops grown by the poorest of us was castor beans. 
This crop is grown in rows like corn, but must be harvested by ecut- 


_ ting the spikes before they are wholly ripe and taking them to a pop 


yard to ripen. They are like the Mexican jumping bean, and when 
ripening tend to pop out and be lost unless they are walled in with 
sod. There were two objections to the crop with most of us: the odor 
from a field cost many a man his breakfast; and the system of mar- 
keting by which one man was purchasing agent of the crop for the 
whole territory, gave too much chance for graft. 


One of the faculty of the Agricultural Coliege came to our 
schoolhouse one evening with a bunch of students to have them prac- 
tice on the farmers. His object was to train them for county agent. 
work. Some of them were quite capable and some were not; but he 
and I got into an argument over the purpose of college training for 
the boys. He believed that the college trained them to go out as 
teachers, while I thought that some of us older chaps with plenty of 
land had a claim on our sons after four years of school to come back 
and take over. Neither of us convineed the other. 


In later years in casting about for crops that our land was 
adapted to I decided to try growing melons for market. I had some 
clay land under a few inches of sand that proved excellent. I grew 
sweet clover the year befcre to supply nitrogen, and bought a ton 
of phosphate to put in the hills. Also hen manure was kept dry and a 
handful put in each hill. I had to send to Los Angeles to get hot caps 
to cover them so they could withstand late frosts. Incidentally I paid 
as high as five dollars a pound for seed. The professor of entomology 
at A. and M. College could not have been kinder, for he taught me 
what insects troubled the crop and how to combat them. By guaran- 
teeing every melon I scon had a splendid trade worked up. I nearly 
worked myself to death each August disposing of my crop, but sev- 
enteen years of melons helped all my children through A. and M. 


College. 


Funerals, like church services and literary society programs, 
were well attended. A neighbor with a large family of children did 
s0 enjoy green corn, generally called “‘roasting ears,’’ in its season 
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that one day for the noon meal he ate seventeen large ears. The funeral 


was well attended. 


We had some wind storms but never any serious damage was done 


where we lived. Retreat to the cellar was common in the early day 
and some timid souls regularly slept below ground, but most of us 
risked it above ground. When in later times I got to building with 
reinforced concrete, I lost many of my fears. I did cut down a 74-foot 
cottonwood tree standing southwest and near the house for fear it 
might fall on the house in a storm. 


We had a threshing outfit nearby that had a large wood-burning 
engine. Near the end of the threshing season a job across a deep creek 


was offered the threshermen. There was a bridge across the creek | 


but it was known to be unsafe for so heavy an outfit, so the farmer 
made a crossing of many poles beside the bridge. The threshermen, 
used this to go to the job. Then after finishing it and a hearty dinner 


with plenty of home-made wine, he decided to take the outfit over 


the bridge and started; but he went through to his death. 


Oklahoma was laid out in townships six miles square—36 sections 
or 144 quarter sections. One day two young men came to the southwest 
corner of the township and methodically called on every family in it, 


advocating the brand of religion they had been taught in their home. 


We took them into our homes and gave them the best we had, but at 
Sunday school we found that they were not very proficient in the 
Scriptures. At one of the homes one of them made the remark to the 


hostess, ‘‘I cannot see why you people make such a fuss about poly- 


gamy, for Jesus Christ had two wives—Mary and Martha.’’ The © 


remark made as much of a sensation as an exploded bomb would have; 


and after that there was no use for the young men to hand out tracts 


or make any further attempt to teach us. 


I realize that since that day their church has abandoned teaching ~ 
plural marriages and that they have done many wonderful things © 
since the time their people came out from the eastern part of the 
United States with their wooden-wheeled carts to settle Utah and — 


build a great community. This included storehouses for their tithes, 


so there were no poor among them. Many other churches could well | 


adopt this custom. 


A. C. Magruder was I think the first ‘technical man employed — 
at the Agricultural College at Stillwater. He was a pleasant young — 
man from Mississippi, and was employed to teach agriculture. This 
included in that day agronomy, horticulture, dairying, and animal — 
husbandry. He was the lay reader for the Bpiscopal Church and was 
a welcome addition to the young people of the town. He would come 
to our farm homes scattered over the county and advised us with our 
problems. 


"| 
2 
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In time he paid marked attention to the daughter of Mr. Duncan 
(for whom Duncan Street is named), the miller of the Babcock Bros. 
flour mill. Malaria laid hold on the young woman. When it became 
apparent that she would hardly recover, he insisted on marriage so 
he could help in caring for her. That also permitted him to assume 
her funeral expenses, which relieved her father of them. This is one 
picture of early life in Oklahoma. Professor Magruder later studied 
medicine and practiced it for years in another state. 


In my boyhood for several years we lived in southern Colorado. 
There were three boys of us in our family, of which John, the second, 
was by far the best one. In the summer we spent much of our play 
time in the irrigating ditch attempting to keep cool. Some way John 
contracted typhoid fever, and with no ice or even cool water he died. 
Following his death my brother and I had typhoid too. Looking 
back that fateful summer of 1876 with Colorado entering the Union 
and General George Custer meeting his fate on Little Big Horn with: 
Sitting Bull, I believe our sickness was caused by the common house 
fly. The benefit that came from screened doors and windows, fly 
‘swatters, sticky fly-paper, and D.D.T. saved countless lives. We owe, 
a debt to each one of them. One fly causes a sensation in the modern 


home today. We had them by the millions then, as did early Oklahoma 
settlers. 


During those early years I made two attempts at teaching school. 
I say this guardedly, as I was stopped the first time and the school 
was closed by that fine old county superintendent, Dr. R. B. Foster. 
He said the building was not fit and the children would suffer. We, 
in our desire to keep out of debt, had built a small building of green 
cottonwood; and in his report Dr. Foster might have said, ‘‘The 
eracks are too wide.’’ The district built a better schoolhouse later, 
and I taught a longer term in it and enjoyed myself every day. 


What fun it is to teach any one who wants to learn! Three mem- 
bers of the older class are living yet and how they do enjoy getting 
together. The older boy at Christmas time spoke that delighftul poem, 
“Tt is just "fore Christmas and I’m as good as I kin be.’’ You ask 
what salary I drew for teaching those children with their bottles 
of pokeberry juice for ink, and their muddy feet? It was hardly a 
salary, but wages and thirty dollars a month and I was tickled pink 
to get it; for that winter my first little son was born, and I was 
sitting on top of the world. The children were good, and we all 
learned something. 
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APPENDIX 


James King Hastings died at his home in Stillwater on July 12, 1955, 
at the age of eighty-seven. A sketch of his life appeared in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma in 1952 when a manuscript volume, “Papers of James K. Hast- 
ings,” was presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society.1 This is a rare 
collection. In the National Archives one finds scores of references to home- 
steaders who received leaves of absences issued by local land offices. But 
the only original document of such a leave that I have seen is in the Hast- 
ings volume. The leave was issued by John I. Dille and Cassius M. Barnes 
of the Guthrie land office in 1889. ) 


Hastings took a homestead in the Run of ’89, and because of unusual 
ability to mirror the past he was a prominent member of the Payne County 
Historical Society. He knew pioneer life in the fullest sense of the word 
and his articles serve those interested in the history of the region of Ok- 
lahoma.”? Sound recordings of his narrative are in the Library of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. A diary he kept most of his life is in the possession 
of his family. 


Beginning about 1924 Hastings contributed for twenty years the col- ; 
umn, “Plow Peints,” to the Marmer-Stockman. In a readable and practical | 
way he dealt with the planting and harvesting of crops, fencing, fertilizing, — 
rainfall, and he included contemporary items now of historical value. | 

| 
| 


Hastings was married September 26, 1895, to Carrie A. Barnes. Their 
children were Howard King (deceased), Annie L., Lois B., Ruth (infant 
deceased), and Joel H. Here was a pioneer who was true to his convictions, 
and one of them was the preservation of the history of Oklahoma. 


—B. B. Chapman, | 


1“The James K. Hastings Papers,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, 
No. 2, (Summer, 1952), p. 236. ; 

2 Articles by James K. Hastings include, “The Opening of Oklahoma,” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, (Spring, 1949), pp. 70-75; “Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and Old Central,” ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No. Wi 
(Spring, 1950), pp. 81-84; “Log-Cabin Days in Oklahoma,” ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No._ 
2 (Summer, 1950), pp. 143-153; “A Boy’s Eye View of the Old Southwest *” New 
Mexico Historical Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (Oct., 1951), pp. 287-301; “A Winter” 
Pie Reet es Colorado Magazine, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 (July, 

» pp. 225-234; “Boyhood in the Trinidad Region,” ibid., i. ©, 7 
(April, 1953), pp. 104-109. Pe he | 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OFFICIAL SEALS OF INDIAN NATIONS, TERRITORIAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS IN OKLAHOMA 


This number of The Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter, 1955-56} 
yegins a series of new cover designs in colors, to include the official 
eals used by eight different governments within the boundaries of 
Jklahoma, 1860 to 1907. These seals will appear consecutively on 
he front cover of the magazine for the next two years, and will in- 
lude those of each of the Five Civilized Tribes, the Territory of 
Simarron, the Territory of Oklahoma, and the State of Oklahoma. 
(he official seals of the five Indian governments will be shown in 
he order of their treaties assigning each tribe a country in the In- 
lian Territory, now Oklahoma: Choctaw, 1820; Creek (or Muscogee), 
826 ;. Cherokee, 1828; Seminole, 1832; Chickasaw, 1837. Following 
hese, the next in order will be the seals of Cimarron Territory, the 
erritory of Oklahoma and the Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma, 
he last in the series to appear on the front cover in autumn, 1957. 


Notes oN DoaksvILLeE, CHoctaw NATION 


Doaksville for many years before the War between the States 
vas the largest and most important town in the Choctaw Nation, 
ocated about a mile west of Fort Towson. It was established the 
ame summer that the fort (established 1824, abandoned 1829) was re- 
muilt and regarrisoned under the command of Major Stephen Watts 
<earney, Third U. 8S. Infantry (May 1, 1831. The first post office 
m the site of Doaksville was called ‘‘Fort Towson,’’ on September 
’, 1832, with George C. Gooding as Postmaster; the name was changed 
0 ‘‘Doaksville’’ on November 11, 1847, with Joseph R. Berthelet as 
?ostmaster.! 


A visitor to Doaksville in 1844, gave this description :? 


Doaksville I found to be a flourishing town, the largest in the Indian 
‘country. It is mainly surrounded by large cotton plantations, owned by 
‘Yhoctaws and Chickasaws, mostly half-breeds, and worked by slaves. It is 
, brisk, neat-looking place, with a good church, an excellent public house, 
cept by my host, Colonel (David) Folsom, on temperance principles, quite 
1 number of stores, mechanics’ shops, etc., and all the marks of thrift 
vnd prosperity. It commands a fine view of the garrison buildings at Fort 


1George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
"he Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), pp. 198, 203. 

2Rey. William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion (Cincinnati, 1864), p. 187. The 
uthor (ibid.) stated that he “had also the kind attention of Mr. Berthelet, a 
Yanadian gentleman,” a trader at Doaksville to whose care he had been commended 
yy his friend John Hobart Heald, a partner in business with Mr. Berthelet (see 
Muriel H. Wright, “John Hobart Heald,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. HI, No. 3 
‘September, 1924), pp. 311-18). 


i 
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Towson, a mile distant, and is within a few miles of Red River and the | 
Texas line. i 

Important treaties between the Choctaws and the Chickasaws | 
were written and signed at Doaksville, the first of which was the | 
Treaty of 1837, its terms providing for the purchase of the rights 
of citizenship and the sharing of lands in the Choctaw Nation by the 
Chickasaws. The second was signed in 1854 by delegates of the two 
nations, establishing the boundary line between the Choctaw Na- 
tion and the Chickasaw country. | 


The first newspaper in the Choctaw Nation was the Choctaw 
Telegraph, published by D. G. Ball, the first issue dated June 6, 
1848; Daniel Folsom, a native, served as translator and editor of 
the columns in Choctaw. The Telegraph was succeeded by the Choc- 
taw Intelligencer, at Doaksville, first published in June, 1850, by 
D. D. Alsobrook, with John P. Kingsbury and Jonathan E. Dwight 
as editors. 


There is nothing left today to mark the site of Doaksville ex 
cept the old cemetery where the graves of many prominent Choctaws | 
and others are found, among them being that of the noted David 
Folsom (died September 24, 1847) who had been the first disrtict 
chief of the Choctaws, elected under their first written constitution 
in Mississippi, in 1826. David Folsom married as his second wife, 
Jane Hall, daughter of William and Susan Hall of Skullyville (Choe- 
taw Agency) located in the northern part of the Nation, about fif- 
teen miles west of Fort Smith.? After the death of her husband, Jane} 
Hall Folsom married David G. Ball who had published the Telegraph 
at Doaksville. 


Interesting notes that reveal life at this one-time flourishing 
Choctaw town have been contributed for publication in The Chron-} 
icles, by Mr. E. W. Bowers, District Court Clerk at Clarksville, 
Red River County, Texas, taken from the old records of the Dis- 
trict Court of Red River County at Clarksville. Notes and copies of 
some of the old court cases contributed by Mr. Bowers follow here, | 
making mention of a number of the early day citizens of Doaksville, 
with footnotes by the Editor: 


Some Laws and Customs of the Choctaws 


In the papers and minutes of the District Court of Red River 
County at Clarksville are the proceedings in a number of lawsuits 
which give a picture still preserved of the economic and social life 
of Doaksville. 

On January 7, 1852 David G. Ball and Jane H. Ball were pro- 
prietors of one of the taverns at Doaksville and the largest mer- 
cantile firm was the partnership of Joseph Berthelet, Robert M. 

3The grave of William Hall is one of the earliest at old Skullyville cemetery, 


the handsome tombstone now broken and weatherworn bears the inscription, “Wil 
liam Hall, Aged 45—Died 1838.” , 
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Jones* and Henry Berthelet going by the firm name of Berthelet, 
Jones and Company. Ball and wife had become indebted to Berthe- 


-let, Jones and Company and to settle this debt and get some future 


advances Ball and his wife went to Berthelet and Jones and gave 


| them a bill of sale to a negro woman, Melinda, ‘‘a slave for life’’ 


for the sum of $600.00. 


The note was not paid when due and shortly after it was due 
Ball and wife gave up the tavern and took Melinda and moved to 
Clarksville, Red River County, Texas. 


Berthelet and Jones employed a very able lawyer, J. A. N. 


: Murray, of Clarksville, who filed their suit on May 23, 1853. The 


petition admitted that the Bill of Sale was really a mortgage and 
Ball and wife had the right of redemption when and if they should 
pay the note. Besides this Ball and wife. kept possession of Melinda 


' who continued to work for them as before. Murray sued for the 


possession and control of Melinda. 


Ball and wife, seeing that they had a lawsuit on their hands, 
employed Amos Morrill and J. J. Dickson to represent them, and 


on June 7, 1853, answer was filed. Both the petition and the an- 


swer agreed that the suit should be tried according to the laws and 
eustoms of the Choctaw Nation. In the answer, it was claimed that 
during the year 1852 the Balls were keeping a public tavern at 
Doaksville; that the note was made for the future purchases of pork, 
bacon, flour and various articles for the tavern; that they had been 


‘supplied with only a small part of the goods and consequently owed 
only a very small debt. 


On November 30, 1853 Morrill & Dickson filed an interpleader 
for Albert Folsom stating that he was the son of Jane H. Ball and 
her first husband David Folsom and that he was the rightful owner 
of the slave Melinda; that he was only thirteen years of age and was 
a minor. The suit first came up for trial on September 5th, 1856. 
Many depositions were introduced besides numerous other witnesses 


4 Robert M. Jones was the wealthiest Choctaw planter in the Southwest, one- 
time owner of 500 Negro slaves. He was educated in the Choctaw Academy at 
Blue Springs, Kentucky, where he was highly regarded as a student of promise; 
his certificate of merit at the time of his graduation is now in the archives of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. He was in the employ of the Government during the 
removal of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory, and first had a trading store at 
Tamaha (Pleasant Bluff) on the Arkansas River, above Fort Smith. He settled at 
Doaksville in the late 1830’s, and later erected a’ handsome residence called “Rose 
Hill,” the site of which was southeast of Hugo, in Choctaw County, where his 
gravestone bears the date of his death in 1873. Colonel Jones had served as the 
Choctaw national delegate to the Confederate Congress at Richmond during the 
War between the States, the outstanding leader in the Choctaw Nation that had 
signed the Confederate Treaty in 1861. During his life time he amassed a great 
fortune, and was the owner and operator of a number of trading stores, one of 
which was located at Boggy Depot when the Chickasaws first settled there in 1838. 
His post office and activities always centered at Doaksville where he was a charter 
member of the Masonic lodge. 
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who appeared in person. Deposition subpoenas had been issued for 
taking the testimony of George W. Harkins, District Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation and for Peter P. Pichtlyn, Sampson Folsom, John 
Kingsbury, Sarah Garvin and Elijah Goodridge. 


The deposition of George W. Harkins, taken on May 16, 1854, 
stated : 


I am 44 years old and I reside 6 miles from Doaksville in Apuckshunubbi 
District of the Choctaw Nation. I am well acquainted with the parties | to 
this suit. As I have been born and raised among the Choctaws, I think 
my opportunities have been pretty good to know what are the customs 
and laws of the Choctaws. I am at this time holding the office of Chief. 


In order for a Bill of Sale, deed or mortgage to pass and be valid it 
is necessary to be witnessed by some individual. There is no written 
law on this point but this has always been the custom of the Choctaws. 
Neither is there any law saying that the signature to any instrument ef 
writing shall be valid and good but it has always been the custom of the 
Choctaws. But we have a written law saying that whatever property a woman 
had before marriage is considered her own and she has a right to dispose 
of it in such manner as she may see fit without her husband’s consent. 


Ball himself had no Indian blood in him but his wife had a certain 
amount, as I am well acquainted with her Indian relations. 


I am acquainted with the negro woman Melinda said to have been 
mortgaged to Berthelet, Jones and Co. It was understood at the time of 
the division of the estate that this negro woman should be turned over to 
her son Albert Folsom though she Mrs. Ball was the original owner fo 
the woman Melinda. But she having disposed of one of the negroes belong- 
ing to the Hstate, it was agreed that her son Albert should have Melinda. 
J think this was the way of it as near as my memory serves me. I did not 
understand at the time of the division of the estate that she released and 
sold her son Albert her interest and right in said negro Melinda upon 
condition she should have his interest in the homestead in Doaksville. 
Mrs. Ball at the time of the division preferred drawing the home place 
and consequently did not draw an equal portion of negro property with 
the other heirs. I know nothing of the contract between Mrs. Ball and 
the individual she sold her place to—I presume she got pay for it. 


—Geo. W. Harkins. 


On December 4, 1854 Sarah Garvin gave her deposition at the 
residence of David G. Ball at Clarksville as follows :— 


“T am forty five years old and reside in the Choctaw Nation. I am 
acquainted with both the plaintiff and defendant to this suit. I know 
Melinda. She was raised by W. Hall. She has been owned by Albert Folsom 
since 1848, Albert Folsom owns her at this time. He came in possession 
of her in the Spring of 1848 at the division of his father’s estate. Melinda 
previous to that time belonged to Jane H. Ball but in order that she might 
get the home place entire she transferred Melinda to Albert Folsom for 
his interest in said place. I am Jane Ball’s aunt. I was at Doaksville at 


different times during the division of the property. Mrs. Jane H. Ball is 
the mother of Albert Folsom. 


her 
Sarah x Garvin 
mark 
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Sampson Folsom gave his testimony :— 


I am thirty four years old and reside in Doaksville, Apuckshunubbi 
District of the Choctaw Nation. I have a good opportunity to know the laws 
and customs of the Choctaws. I think a bill of sale or a mortgage would 
be valid by the customs and laws of the Choctaws with one subscribing 
witness as it would with two and I would have no hesitation to risk such 
a bill of sale. 


Sampson Folsom. 


The first trial ended in a verdict in favor of Berthelet and Jones 
for $600.00, holding Melinda liable for the debt. But this verdict 
was set aside and a new trial granted. The case was again tried on 
February 25, 1857 and the verdict gave Berthelet and Jones a judg- 
ment for $600.00 but held Melinda to be the property of Albert Fol- 
som and not liable for the mortgage. 


’ The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Texas which 
then held at both Tyler and Austin on May 8, 1858. The Supreme 
Court issued its mandate signed by John Hemphill as Chief Justice, 
but the opinion was written by O. M. Roberts, one of the Judges. 
This was a very able and learned exposition of the law, in favor of 
Berthelet and Jones, and reversed and remanded the ease. 


The decree is long but the final conclusion of the Court was 
as follows :-— 


.... heither of the witnesses profess to state facts of their own know- 
ledge. Admitting they had, theugh they differ as to what was gvien in 
exchange for this woman they agree in establishing that it was an exchange 
of property and not a gift. The exchange was between the mother and her 
infant son five years old; and one of the witnesses says that the other 
heirs acted as agent for Albert. By what authority they acted does not 
appear, certainly not by consent of Albert for he was not capable of giv- 
ing consent, either to the agency or to the exchange. None of the precedents, 
formalities, or circumstances of this exchange are developed. There was 
no evidence that any notoriety or publicity was given to this transaction 
—or that it was ever known or heard of except as deposed to by these 
witnesses, or that it was ever acted on by the parties as a real transaction 
—But on the contrary Jane H. Ball continued as before to possess and 
use the slave and finally mortgaged her in satisfaction of this debt. 


We think such evidence entirely deficient in establishing what must 
have been an affirmative, positive fact. The change of title in the property 
by exchange or otherwise from Jane H. Ball to her son Albert. 


It is the policy of the law to require transactions not reduced to 
writing between parent and child residing in the same family and the 
child a minor of tender years should be established by testimony of rea- 
sonable certainty when the rights of third parties are effected by them. 
The evidence is deficiant in manner and matter—being the unexplained 
understanding of one witness and hearsay of another, and not developing the 
particulars of a valid exchange of property. Whether the facts disclosed 
may be a portion of those which if properly develped might constitute 
a good title in Albert Folsom it is unnecessary now to decide. (Clifton-vs- 
Lilley 12 Tex. 130) A new trial should have been granted. 


Judgement is reversed and cause remanded. 
O, M. Roberts 
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Clerk’s Office—Supreme Court 
At Tyler. ‘ 
Berthelet, Jones and Co. 
No. 1598 V. Error Red River 
Folsom. 


May 13th, 1858 
Thomas S. Green, Clerk. 

David G. Ball had died in 1855 but Mrs. Ball> had continued the 
fight up to this point. After the case was received back it lay inactive 
on the docket for a long period as all parties seem to have tired of 
the suit now over five years since it was filed and they seem to have 
arrived at some sort of settlement. 


Liquor Was ‘‘ Perishable Goods’’ in 1852 


In the year 1851 the owners of the Steamboat Woodsman, Joseph 
R. Berthelett, Robert M. Jones of Doaksville, Choctaw Nation, and 
Isaih D. Wells, sued one John C. Freeman for their bill of freight 
hauled on the Woodsman. 


The bill specified these charged:— 


1851. Freight on:—Goods 504 @$2.00 $100.00 
5 Pieces of Mdse @$3.00 15.00 
10 bbls of sugar @$2.00 20.00 
51% casks of brandy 5.00 
17 barrels of whiskey 34.00 
4 Boxes Tobacco @10/ 5.00 
10 sks coffee 20.00 
1 cask wine 2.00 
3 baskets 1.00 
5 Boxes Mdse. @8? 5.00 
2 Boxes Mdse. 1.00 
6 boxes of Sperm candles 6.00 
1 case Mdse. 8.00 
2 Boxes of Lemon Syrup 2.00 
10 Demijohns Liquor 10.00 
2-44 casks of brandy 2.00 
% Pipe Brandy 1.00 
2 Dozen Demijohns 5.00 
To passage Down to N. O. 15.00 
Cash in N, O. 15.00 
Passage from N. O. 20.00 

297. 
Credits. pate 
Cash from Grant. $100.00 
Wright’s Draft 7 - $62.00 
5 bbls of Flour = 35.00 197.00 
Dr. 
To cash paid John Green ote 
Amount Paid Peter Kinzer 23.60 
Balance Due ous $172.10 


5 Mrs. Jane Folsom Bali died at Clarksville, Texas on October 5, 1858. 


ica aint 
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This suit was filed by William Cocke Young and Simpson H. 
Morgan for plaintiffs. A citation was issued but at that time Freeman 
was not found so Young and Morgan got out an attachment and on 
August 20, 1851, the following goods were attached by John M. Bivins 
the then sheriff of Red River County: at Wright’s landing at Kiomitia 
(Texas side, opposite Doaksville landing) where Freeman had his 
place of business. List of Goods attached were: One half pipe of 
brandy ; Two fourth casks of brandy; 3 Show eases of playing cards ; 
9 drums of figs; 5 boxes of cigars; 7 demijohns of Irish whiskey. 


Before the case was tried Simpson H. Morgan came into court 
and made his affidavit and called the attention of the court to the 
perishable nature of the goods attached and asked that sheriff be 
instructed by a writ of Venditiont Exponias to sell the goods and im- 
pound the money pending the outcome of the suit which motion was 
granted. This order was granted by Hon. William Trimble, Special 
Judge. The case finally came up for trial and on December 2, 1852 
the jury gave a verdict in favor of Berthlett and Jones and Wells 
for the sum of $100.00. 


—E. W. Powers. 


KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


A letter has been received by the Editorial Department from 
William C. Sturtevant, Department of Peabody Museum of Natural 
History, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, calling attention 
to the mistaken identity of an Indian shown in an illustration ap- 
pearing in the recent book, Beyond the Cross Timbers (Norman, 
1955) : 


Billy Bowlegs, not Marcy’s Scout Bushman 


A recent publication of the University of Oklahoma Press—W. 
Eugene Hollon’s Beyond the Cross Timbers ; the Travels of Randolph 
B. Marcy, 1812-1887 (1955)—contains a curious error which seems 
worthwhile pointing out. One of the illustrations (opposite page 146) 
bears a caption identifying the individual shown as John Bushman, 
in 1858, who was Marcy’s chief scout on the 1852 Red River expedi- 
tion. ‘A true specimen of the Indian type, dignified, reserved, and 
taciturn, self-reliant, independent, and fearless.’’ One might expect 
at least a picture of a Delaware, if not actually John Bushman, to 
appear above this caption, since Bushman was a member of this 
tribe (Hollon, p. 149) which supplied so many army scouts. How- 
ever, such is not the case. The illustration is an engraved portrait 
of the famous Seminole chief Billy Bowlegs, ‘‘from a photograph by 
Clark, of New Orleans,”’ reproduced from page 376 of an article, 
‘‘Billy Bowlegs at New Orleans,’’ in Harper’s Weekly, vol. 2, No. 76 
(June 12, 1858), pp. 376-378. Hollon’s reproduction is eredited to 
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the Library of Congress. The same picture appears also in ‘‘ Billy | 


Bowlegs and the Seminole War, by John Gifford (Coconut Grove, 
Fla., 1925). That the identification as Billy Bowlegs is correct, is 
evident. [See p. 517 for reprint of this picture in this number of The 
Chronicles | : 


1.) Below the engraving appears a nearly-illegible signature, 
‘““Wm. Bowlegs 1858’’ (reproduced also by Hollon) !; 


2.) The engraving is captioned ‘‘Billy Bowlegs, Chief of the 
Seminoles,’’? in Harpers Weekly; 


3.) The facial features and costume details agree with other 
engravings and photographs of Billy Bowlegs made in 1852 and 


1858—e.g., Illustrated London News, vol. 22, No. 623, 1853, p. 396 


(reproduced in K. Porter, ‘‘The Negro Abraham,’’ Florida Historical 
Quarterly, vol. 25, pp. 1-43, 1946) ; Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room 
Companion, vol. 3. No. 17, 1852, p. 257; a photograph in the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, reproduced opposite page 26 of Charles H. 
Coe, Red Patriots; the Story of the Seminoles, (Cincinnati, 1898) ; 
another photograph in the B. A. E. files, taken in 1852; an 1858 
photograph in the files of the Museum of the American Indian, New 
York; and a portrait in later editions of The Indian Tribes of North 
America, by T. L. MeKenney and J. Hall (e.g., the 1933-1934 Hdin- 
burgh edition), reproduced on plate 47 of J. R. Swanton’s The 
Indians of the Southeastern United States, B. A. E. Bulletin 137, 
1946; 


4.) The costume is plainly that of a Seminole man of the 1850’s 
or thereabouts. 


—William C. Sturtevant. 


PUSHMATAHA AND EDWIN FORREST 


Both Pushmataha, the noted hero chief of the Choctaws, and his 
sister, Natona, have been portrayed in well known dramatic scenes 
on the American stage. Victor Herbert’s ‘‘The Hawk Song’’ from 
his operetta Natona has been popular on Indian Programs. Recently, 
Mrs. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee, contributed a note on Pushmataha 
from Eleanor Ruggles, Prince of Players Edwin Booth (New York, 
1953), p. 112: ‘‘Edwin Forrest as ‘King Lear was unforgettable and 
so were his noble, simple, half-savages like Othello, Spartagus, the glad- 
iator, and Metamora, the Indian chief—he had modeled this role on 


Pushmataha, an Indian friend .... ’ with whom he had once lived 
familiarity.’’ 


Pushmataha, born in Mississippi in 1764, died in Washington, 
Ds Cs December 24, 1824. ‘‘Edwin Forrest, born in Philadelphia in 
1806, died December 2, 1872. He was one of the most successful of 


(From photo, Kirk Collection 
Oklahoma Historical Society) 


Mrs. Jane Phelps, “Queen of the Ottawas,” at the 
age of 115 years, January 6, 1882. 
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American actors. He performed the roles of Othello, Macbeth, Richard 
Ii], Spartacus, etce.’’ (Joseph Thomas, Universal Pronouncing Die- 
tionary of Biolography..... [Philadelphia, 1888], p. 1016). 


A CorrEcTION IN The Chronicles ror AuTuMN, 1955 


A line of text was left out by mistake in printing the article, 
‘“‘S§. Alice Callahan,’’ that appeared in The Chronicles for Autumn, 
1955 (Vol. XX XIII, No. 3), p. 306. The first paragraph of this article 
by Caroline Thomas Foreman should include the missing third line 
to read (p. 306) : 


‘‘While reading an account of the death of Captain S. B. Callahan, 
the writer came across a paragraph at the end of his obituary saying 
that his beautiful daughter who died at the age of twenty was the 
author of a book entitled ‘Nema.’ This is now thought to be the 
first novel written in Oklahoma.’’ 


NATIVE HISTORIANS OF CHIEF PONTIAC’s TRIBE, THE OTTAWA 
3 


Chequah Watbee, affectionately called ‘‘Grandma King,’’ long 
the historian of her people, the Ottawa, died at the great age of 120 
years on the Ottawa Reservation in Oklahoma, in 1886. Present Ottawa 
County perpetuates the name of this ancient Algonquian tribe, of 
which the famous Pontiac was chief and warrior (1720-1769). Grand- 
ma King’s role as historian is now carried on by her great-grandson, 
Guy Jennison, present chief of the Ottawa in Oklahoma, who lives 
near Miami. 


Grandma King (Jane King) had come from Ohio at the time of 
the removal of the Ottawa to Kansas in 1836-37. Thirty years later 
she came with her kinsmen to the new Ottawa Reservation in the 
Indian Territory. She had her picture made on her birthday when she 
was 116 years old, in 1882, at her home near present Miami, in Ottawa 
County, and an original of this rare old photograph is now in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society collections. 


Notes of interest on the life of Grandma King of the Ottawa have 
been contributed by the well known Oklahoma writer, Velma Nieber- 
ding of Miami: 


Che-quah Wat-bee or Mrs. Jane Phelps, better known as “Grandma 
King,” was born on the Maumee River in Ohio, in 1766. She died in 1886 
and was buried in the Ottawa Indian cemetery about four and a half miles 
southeast of Miami, Oklahoma. 


Grandma King was Godmother, historian and Medicine Woman of the 
Ottawa tribe. Her husband, Wa-bee was the 8th Ottawa signer of the Treaty 
at the Foot of the Rapids of Maumee of Lake Erie, 1817. He signed Ke-ne-wa- 
ba. He was a grand-nephew of Chief Pontiac. 
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Grandma King was the mother of Sallie Wa-bee Wind and grand-mother 
of Catherine Wind Jennison who was the mother of Guy Jennison, the pres- 


ao) Pe 


ent Chief of the Ottawas. Thus, Mr. Jennison traces his ancestry to the © 


family of Chief Pontiac. 


The celebration of “Aunt Jane’s” birthday was a notable event in the 
tribe during her later years. During the celebration of her birthday when 
she was 115 years old, she watched the dancers awhile, then went among 
them and showed how the Ottawas danced “a hundred years ago.” She did 
not like the new-fashioned coal-oil lamps when they were first used by her 
friends but insisted on hand-dipped candles. She never slept in the dark but 
always with a candle burning beside her bed. 


Tue PIONEER WOMAN OF OKLAHOMA, 1955 


The nomination of the Pioneer Woman of Oklahoma was made 
in 1955 for the first time in the history of the State. This honor went, 
to Ollie Magdalene Butler who at the age of eighty-three years has 
lived for sixty-three years in Dewey County, Oklahoma. She came here 
as a young woman with her husband, Frank Butler, and their two 
small sons, making their home near Taloga where Mr. Butler had 
staked a land claim at the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
country in the run on April 19, 1892. Mrs. Butler today counts nine 
children of her own, twenty-five grandchildren and twenty-five great 
grandchildren. Her granddaughter, Mrs. H. G. Buchanan of Okla- 


homa City (Rte. No. 3, Box 265J), has stated part of Mrs. Butler’s © 


wonderful record: 


“Of the nine children, two have died, five are professional people and 
the others married to self-supporting men. Of the grandchildren, there are 
seven boys, five of whom have given military service and the other two are 
not old enough; fifteen of the twenty-five have attended college, and the 
others are not old enough. Among all these descendants, there have not 
been any divorces, no recipients of public charity and no delinquents.” 


Mrs. Butler for sixty-three years has been a member of the Taloga 
Christian Church, and served as a Sunday school teacher for nearly 
twenty-five years. She helped to organize this church and is its oldest: 
living charter member. Ske also at a different time helped to or- 
ganize Union Sunday school and church held in the homes, and the 
Lone Pine Sunday School and Church. Her civic activities have in- 
cluded early day Literary Club, Red Cross, Council of Defense, Mis- 
sionary Society, Home Demonstration Club, 4-H Supervisor, Stitch & 
Chatter Quilting Club, Willing Workers (Ladies Aid Society) and 
Lone Pine Homecoming Organization. She still resides on the farm 
that has been her home for fifty-five years, the family homestead 
rights having been completed by 1900. 


_ A statement giving Mrs. Butler’s life history and her qualifica- 
tions for nomination as the State’s Pioneer Woman was submitted 
to the judges in a statewide contest for the honor, signed by leaders 
in her home community, as follows: 
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Hrs. Butler, a True Proneer Woman m Oklahoma 


Courage never turns back; nor did Mrs. Ollie Butler after she boarded 
the wagon with her husband, the late Frank Butler, and two small sons at 
Englewood, Kansas in November of 1892. Just twenty years of age, with 
their every earthly possession packed securely about them and “Old Bess” 
(the cow) led from behind the wagon, they launched forth through the 
untamed wilds into Oklahoma. In the Cheyenne-Arapaho country her hus- 
band had acquired land “by run” on April 19, 1892, for the ‘farm out west” 
that he had so long dreamed of. 


. Undaunted by the parting words from her mother, ‘‘The Indians will 
scalp all of you before you get half-way,” and still with an onward vision 
‘when they awoke after camping overnight to dig themselves from their 
‘snow blanketed bed. Only faith could spur one onward as they listened one 
‘evening to a panther hovering near answering the cry of their baby. Once 
when prospects for getting out of boggy Wolf Creek near old Fort Supply 
looked very dismal, General Miles with his company of guards rode into 
view. Had they not waded into the mud, carried out the heavy possessions 
and pushed with all their strength, the entire holdings of the family no 
doubt would have been lost. 


_ “On the sixth day our home lay before us; Taloga, which means ‘Tn’ 
the cradle of the hills’,’ Mrs. Butler recalls. : 


The home which grew from a tent dwelling to a sizable picket house 
not only housed the growing family but also many progressive movements 
in the growth of the community. It was their intent to build a “house by 
the side of the road where the races of men go by.” They did build such a 
house and the race of men did go by: good men, bad men, men with their 
families coming into the new country to make homes; cowboys, Indians, 
outlaws (fully gunned, and booted), yes, and even the famous “Saloon 
smasher,” Carrie Nation, found lodging within this family dwelling. 


Many there were that came to rest, partake of the good water, or to 
seek a night’s lodging. No person left the place hungry, and most people left 
with a rag doll for the baby, a stick of taffy or a pop-corn ball for the older 
children, a small piece of meat, a hand-out of meal, or anything that would 
help folks along their journey. Groups met in this home for Sunday school 
before churches were organized. From one of these groups the present 
Christian Church of Taloga originated of which Mrs. Butler is the oldest 
living charter member. Within these walls sewings, quiltings, singings, 
taffy-pulls, and holiday parties wove a community of staunch friendships. 


Friendships called for much service in time of need in those early days, 
therefore, many were the visits Mrs. Butler made far and near, night or 
day, to help in caring for the sick, helping to bring new babies into th 
world, as well as assisting with the burying of the dead. = 


Homestead rights were completed by 1900. It was then with her husband 
and three boys she moved to the farm two miles southwest of Taloga where 
she lived in a dugout lined with cottonwood lumber and covered with cedar 
post, straw, and dirt for about three years. It is on this farm she made her 
home for more than fifty-five years; it is here she still resides. 


She was ever busy assisting with the growing of crops, herding of 
cattle, cooking over a wood fire for harvest crews, and fighting the prairie 
fires that were sometimes a menacing danger. Many and varied were these 
daily tasks but never so prevalent she could not take time to make extra 
pop-corn balls so that every child would get something from the comniun- 
{ty Christmas tree, nor to take a tub of flowers to the cemetery on Me- 
morial Day to decorate the graves of loved ones who had been called away 
—remembering them in life and remembering them in death. 
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Through floods and drouths, crops of plenty then famine, harsh winters | 
versus burning summers, illness and disaster, an ever forward look she 


has had for her family and community. 


Admirable traits of character grew into her nine children all of whom | 
reached man and womanhood. Never a case of divorce or a criminal record 


among any of them. They are just a sturdy family of farmers, housewives, 
attorneys, machinists, bankers, and teachers, who learned through example 
that a loving and courageous heart is the beginning and end of success 
through any generation. 


Time and era have marched on since that day of June 14, 1872 when 
Ollie Butler was born. The reconstruction period after the Civil War and 
the winning of the west were passing with law and order established, the 
United States was reaching out to become a land of forty-eight fully or- 
ganized states, the ox teams and covered wagons were coming to an end 
by the wayside. Whiskered, booted, and gun toting bad men now are gone; 
dugouts and sod houses are replaced by fine modern homes; wood and cow 
chip fires have given way to gas and electricity. The trails made by the 
pioneers are now fine hard surfaced roads, the voice of the trail driver is 
carried by the siren on a fast stream-liner, while cities, towns and villages 
now cover the camps and gathering places of the pioneer. Ollie Butler lives 
and has been a part of this great kaleidoscopic journey in human events; 
search far and wide and no more of a true and actual pioneer can be found. 


I now present Ollie Butler, the true, the actual pioneer woman. 
(Signed) 
Ival Sauter, President 
Kiwanis Club of Taloga. 


Nora Fairchild, 
of Stitch & Chatter Quilting Club 


Bart W. Wherritt, Asst. Supt. 
Christian Church School 


Berneece Hargrave, President 
Federated Club. 


Mary Taylor, President 
Taloga Home Demonstration Club 


The selection of the Pioneer Woman of Oklahoma in 1955 was 
made through a statewide contest in charge of a Central Committee 
headed by Mrs. Martha Meis Aaron, of Oklahoma City, who had first 
promoted and sponsored the idea. Letters were addressed to the county 
superintendents of schools throughout the state giving the rules and 
qualifications for entries in the contest, and each in turn carried on 
through a specially appointed county committees that made the selec- 
tion by elimination of names and records submitted by individuals 
and organizations in the county. The three broad qualifications of the 
candidate were that she could not have been born in the state of Okla- 
homa, and must have accomplished something in pioneering that pres- 
ent day women are not called upon to do; she should be a married wo- 
man, preferably a mother whose children are an honor and credit to 
her ; she should be a woman of deep religious conviction, who had given 
outstanding service to her community. Thirty-eight counties nomi- 
nated candidates who qualified and whose records were reviewed by 
a committee of three in Oklahoma City: Dr. C. Q. Smith, President of 


OLLIE BUTLER 


MRS 
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Jklahoma City University, Judge Edgar 8. Vaught, United States 
District Court, and Miss Muriel H. Wright, Editor in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. This Committee made its report signed by the mem- 
gers on August 30, 1955, as follows: 


We have carefully examined and considered the records of thirty-eight 
rounties submitted to us, and our one regret is that we cannot award this 
3pecial recognition to each one nominated. We have been deeply impressed 
with the hardships, sacrifices and accomplishments disclosed by the rec- 
ord of each. 


| However, in making our decision we have tried to follow the instructions 
of your committee by properly evaluating certain factual situations, and 
have been faced with the embarrassing necessity of making comparisons. 


It is our unanimous opinion that the first choice of “The Pioneer Wo- 
man” should go to Mrs. Ollie Magdalene Butler, Taloga, Dewey County, 
and the second choice should go to Mrs. J. W. Harmon, Buffalo, Harper 
County. 


Ponea City, noted for the famous ‘‘Pioneer Woman’’ statue by 
the sculptor, Bryant Baker, entertained and feted Mrs. Ollie Baker 
and twenty-five other candidates who were able to make the trip 
from their homes for the occasion, during the City’s annual Septem- 
ber celebration of the opening of the Cherokee Strip made in the 
famous ‘‘run’’ of September 16, 1893. 


Tes ae <q Sp 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TINKLING SPRING, HEADWATER OF FREEDOM: A 

STUDY OF THE CHURCH AND HER PEOPLE, 1732-1952. 

By Howard McKnight. (Fishersville, Virginia. The Tinkling 

Spring and Hermitage Presbyterian Churches, 1954. Pp. xvi, 
392. $8.00.) 


This history of a local rural church in the Valley of Virginia is 
a delightful volume for Presbyterian readers and for others interested 
in a segment of the American heritage not too well known. It is more 
than a church history ; it is the history of a region. Here is illustrated 
once more the fact that colonists migrated from Europe to escape 
persecution for religious convictions only to discover that they also 
had to keep moving to escape such persecution after their arrival on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Scottish and Scotch-Irish migrants into 
the Great Valley beyond the Blue Ridge sought land, of course, and 
political and religious freedom as well. These they struggled for 
generations to obtain, during colonial years, the American Revolution, 
and the Civil War; the story of that struggle is here, with the em- 
phasis on the experiences of one congregation. Much of the account 
of frontier hardships will be old stuff to many readers. The work is 
scholarly in the sense that it is heavily documented by citations to 
sources and rare secondary works; but the narrative is not orderly 
and is featured by rambling and numerous digressions, long quota- 
tions, and lists of names. For the reader who likes to wander with the 
author—as this one did—the many digressions are no hindrance. 
The trivia add seasoning, and reward the persistent reader with the 
feeling that he was really there. Dr. Wilson uses superlatives and 
exclamation points with great liberality so that the non-Presbyterian 
may decide that he is being given an overdose of Presbyterian propa- 
ganda, of special pleading for the Presbyterian share in the making of 
our histroy. This does not presume to be the work of a trained histor- 
ian, however, but that of a pastor engaged in a labor of love as he 
chronicles the ‘‘story of two hundred and fourteen years of Christian 
citizenship..... ’’” Numerous illustrations, the ones from later years 
too obviously posed, are scattered throughout the volume. The maps 
are adequate and the appendices and index overwhelming. Finally, 
all Oklahomans will be pleased with the frontispiece, selected to 
symbolize the pioneer virtues with which much of the text deals, for it 
is the Pioneer Woman of Ponea City. 


James D. Morrison 
Southeastern State College 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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Six-gun and Silver Star. By Glenn Shirley. (Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 235. Illus. Bibliography and 
index. $4.50.) 


The title of Glenn Shirley’s new book awakens an interest that 
leads on through his narrative to the very end. The records of old 
court cases form the basis of the author’s research in western history, 
that show up the notorious outlaw gangs and thieves as they were 
in Oklahoma territorial days. His search for their stories in newspa- 
pers and journals of the period and his analysis of conflicting state- 
ments sometimes found in these and other writings have added many 
details to the well known scenes of outlawry. This is one of the first 
published narratives on the subject as a whole, revealed in first hand 
accounts and actual records of the time when such officers as Nix, 
Tilghman, Madsen, Canton and Heck Thomas waged war against out- 
laws on the last frontier. 


The author gives a reason in his Preface for having written the 
book, saying in effect that the sentimentalists have long held some of 
the worst outlaws in this country as under-privileged individuals who 
for some hidden frustration or another had first brushed with the 
law and then bravely held their own against a force that would wipe 
them out. Such ‘‘legend builders’’ lose sight of the fact that almost 
without exception every member of an outlaw gang had a chance to 
choose his way and lead a better life. Furthermore, the author says 
that the days of the boomer and the homesteader have been empha- 
sized with ‘‘too much sweetness and light’’ in most works on Okla- 
homa history. 


The Prologue briefs the historical background of Oklahoma that 
‘‘sprang into being in one day’’ in 1889. Chapter I follows under the 
title, ‘‘Hell’s Fringe,’’ the country fringing west of the boundary 
line between old Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory where 
the outlaws of the day played their game. The acts and proclamations 
for the many different openings of Indian lands to white settlement, 
that added millions of acres to Oklahoma Territory between 1889 
and 1907, lacked the provisions for keeping law and order in these 
areas, a situation that existed for a time due to the hurry and push 
of political forces representing the greed for land when the bills for 
opening the Indian reservations were up for enactment by Congress. 
The notorious outlaws came here from many states. It was on the 
border of Hell’s Fringe that a battle took place in 1891, at an outlaw 
camp near the Twin Mounds, in eastern Payne County, between a 
large posse of farmers and a gang of horse thieves, a few weeks after 
the Dalton gang held up a Santa Fe passenger train at Wharton in 
the Cherokee Outlet. 


The thread of the narrative picks up in Chapter 2 ‘‘The Daltons 
Gone Wild,’’ for the Doolin gang and later gangs of outlaw fame 
had their beginnings with the Daltons in one way or another. Doolin 
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was with the Daltons before he organized the most dangerous gang 
of all, Tom Daugherty (alias Arkansas Tom) joining up with him. 
The handwriting was on the wall for the outlaws in the battle at 
Ingall’s near Hell’s Fringe, on September 1, 1893, two weeks before 
the ‘‘Run”’ into the Cherokee Outlet. Three officers and others were 
killed in the fight. Doolin carried on at large for another two years 
but Arkansas Tom was arrested at Ingalls, and served a long term in 
the penitentiary. After his discharge many years later, he never re- 
turned to Oklahoma but was the last outlaw when he was killed by 
the police in a bank holdup at Joplin, Missouri. 


Six-gun and Silver Star is a contribution to the history of the 
fight for law and order in Oklahoma Territory. A graduate of La 
Salle School of Law and the LAS School of Criminology of Chicago, 
the author is captain of the Bureau of Identification of the Still- 
water, Oklahoma, Police Department, who has prepared and taught 
police courses in both the University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. Glenn Shirley writes in this book as one who has 
made a study of law and order and lawlessness in the history of the 
“Old West.’ 


—Muriel H. Wright. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Saddles and Spurs. A Saga of the Pony Express. By Raymond W. 
Settle and Mary Lund Settle. Harrisburg: The Stackpole Com- 
pany. Pp. 217. $3.75.) 

When one first discovers that the Pony Express was a very short 
lived experiment, the operations of which extended over a period of 
eighteen months, it is reasonable to conclude that fiction writers as 
well as historians have over publicized the adventure. However, after 
reading Saddles and Spurs by Raymond and Mary Settle it is not 
difficult to visualize every month of this adventure-packed chapter 
of American folklore. 


The three men who were responsible for the express were Alex- 
ander Majors, William H. Russell and William Waddell. William H. 
Russell is most prominently associated with the romantic organization. 
It was these three in the partnership of the Central Overland Cali- 
fornia and Pikes Peak Express Company that first set up the out- 
stations, bought provisions, horses and hired riders to make that first 
run at St. Joseph, Missouri on April 3, 1860. The account of the first 
run that these experienced writers give carries tremendous power. 
Vividly, the authors tell how everything is planned perfectly ..... 
‘‘About one hundred nineteen stations dotted the approximately one 
thousand nine hundred sixty-six mile long trail between St. Joseph. 
and Sacramento. Every seventy-five to one hundred miles was a 
home station where a rider could rest for a short time before starting 
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back. Each rider covered the route between two of these stations, 
changing horses on the average of six to eight times going in both 
directions. ’”’ 

With the aid of fifty-five superb illustrations, short biographies 
of many of the men who actually carried the Mochilas (mail sacks) 
from station to station, and a wonderful account of the Pah Ute War, 
Saddles and Spurs makes its debut as a fine volume of American 
history. 

—David B. Hooten. 


Idabel, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, fHE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING OCT. 27, 1955 


On Thursday, October 27, 1955 the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society was held in the 
Directors Room of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. President 
William S. Key called the meeting to order at 10:00 a.m. Upon roll call 
it was found that the following members were present: Mr. H. B. Bass, 
Judge George L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge Redmond S. Cole, 
Mr. Joe Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Mr. Thomas 
J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, Gen. William 
8. Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mrs. 
Willis ©. Reed, Miss Genevieve Seger, Col. George H. Shirk, Judge Baxter 
Tayor, and Judge Hdgar S. Vaught. Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, was 
absent because of illness and Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Mr. Exall English, and 
Mr. H. Milt Phillips were unable to attend due to other commitments. Upon 
motion of Mrs. Korn, seconded by Judge Cole, excuses were granted to the 
absent members. 


Mr. Joe Curtis of Pauis Valley, who had recently been elected to mem- 
bership on the Board, was introduced by President Key, who welcomed him 
to membership on the Board. In reply, Mr. Curtis expressed his thanks for 
having been elected to the Board of Directors and for the opportunity it 
would give him to serve in a field of endeavor in which he was tremen- 
dously interested. 


A letter from Mrs. J. Garfield Buell tendering her resignation was read 
by General Key. In her letter Mrs. Buell stated that she had found it 
impossible to attend the regular Board meetings. Various members of the 
Board expressed their disappointment that Mrs. Buell found it necessary to 
tender her resignation. Judge Cole moved, and Judge Hefner seconded, 
that the resignation of Mrs. Buell be accepted with regrets. The Board 
unanimously adopted the motion. 


When the reading of the minutes of the previous Board meeting were 
called for, Judge Hefner pointed out that, inasmuch as all members of the 
Board had the opportunity of reading the minutes in the Fall issue of The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, he wished to move the dispensing of their read- 
ing. Judge Bowman seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


In his report to the Board, Hlmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary, 
stated that the Society is beimg operated well within the limits set by the 
budgets. He pointed out that, although there had been rather heavy ex- 
penses during the previous three months, the income from new member- 
ships and renewals had been sufficient to retain the balance in the Special 
Fund at its normal level. 


; Mr. Fraker said that he was pleased to report that the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society had reached an all-time high mark in membership. He said 
the records showed that there were in excess of 2,100 members in the So- 
ciety. He attributed this growth in membership to a constant and con- 
tinued program of mail contacts with various business and professional 
men throughout the state. He stated that this work was being done by 
Mrs. Olin Stephens, Financial Clerk of the Society. Mr. Fraker further 
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Stated that the growth in the Society’s membership was being aided by the 
appearance of various staff members as speakers and lecturers throughout 
the state. 


The Administrative Secretary reported that he had recently attended 
the meeting of the National Association of Secretaries of Historical So- 
cieties, which was held in Williamsburg, Virginia. He stated that he had 
learned that most historical societies are better financed than is the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, and recommended that, as soon as finances can 
be provided, the staff of the Historical Society be increased to take care 
of the increasing amount of work that is required. 


Col. George Shirk, after a brief discussion of increased costs in the 
operation of the Oklahoma Historical Society, moved that a committee be 
appointed to study the advisability of raising the amount of membership 
dues. His motion was seconded by Mr. T. J. Harrison. Judge Baxter Taylor 
expressed opposition to any increase in Society dues. He stated he would 
oppose any such increase, should such proposal be presented to the Board. 
The motion to have a committee appointed to investigate the matter was 
adopted, and General Key appointed Board members Harrison, Korn, and 
Shirk to make a study of the proposal and report at the next regular Board 
meeting. 


Mr. Harrison called the Board’s attention to the fact that fellow Board 
member, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, had recently recovered from a serious ill- 
ness, and expressed the happiness of the Board over his recovery and his 
presence at the Board meeting. Mr. Mountcastle thanked the Board for the 
sentiments thus expressed. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner said he would like to make an announcement 
that would probably be rather unique. He said that he was herewith sub- 
mitting the application for a Life Membership for his great grandson, who 
had recently arrived within the Hefner family circle. This young man’s 
name is R. A. Hefner IV, whose father is R. A. Hefner III, and whose 
grandfather is R. A. Hefner Jr. This makes all four of the Robert A. 
Hefners Life Members in the Oklahoma Historical Society. President Key 
stated that he doubted if there was another historical society in existence 
where the great grandfather, grandfather, father, and son were all members. 


Miss Genevieve Seger called the Board’s attention to the fact that her 
father, who is a pioneer Oklahoman and greatly interested in Oklahoma 
history, would celebrate his 79th birthday on December 2. In his honor 
she was presenting him with a birthday gift of a Life Membership in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Members of the Board expressed their pleas- 
ure at having Mr. Seger become a Life Member of the Society, and the 
Secretary was authorized to send him a message of congratulations and 
good wishes on his birthday. 


The matter cf the condition of many of the portraits in the Portrait 
Gallery was brought up for discussion by Judge Vaught. It was stated 
that a number of pictures needed retouching in order to restore them and 
prevent cracking and permanent damage. It was moved by Judge Vaught, 
and seconded by Judge Bowman, that the Secretary contact the donors of 
the pictures, acquaint them with the condition of the paintings, and ascer- 
tain if such donors would be willing to pay for having the original artists 
restore the pictures. The motion was put and carried. 


Judge Vaught reported that his committee was checking into the matter 
of seeing that appropriate monuments, or markers, are placed at the graves 
‘of Joseph B. Thoburn and former Governor Jack Walton. Judge Vaught 
said that several relatives and close associates of Walton had been con- 
tacted. He stated that the Oklahoma Press Association is giving their as- 
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sistance in the matter, and he believes that the situation can be cared for 
without the Historical Society’s spending any of its own funds. Both Judge 
Vaught and Mr. R. G. Miller discussed the Thoburn Memorial. It was 
brought out that the officials of Rose Hill Cemetery had offered to provide 
an appropriate site for the Thoburn grave, without any remuneration. Mr. 
Miller said that the Oklahoma Press Association was giving publicity con- 
cerning the Thoburn Memorial project, and that the Society might expect 
a considerable number of contributions from various sources within the near 
future. Mr. Mountcastle moved that the report of the committee be accepted, 
and that it be instructed to continue its work. The motion was seconded 
by Dr. Harbour and adopted by the Board. 


Mr. T. J. Harrison, chairman of the Oklahoma Historical Society’s 
Oklahoma Day Committee for the celebration at Salina, reported that all 
members of his committee were present and participated in the planning of 
the program, which had recently been held at Salina. Other members of the 
committee are Mrs. Willis C. Reed and Mr. H. Milt Phillips. Mr. Harrison 
stated that it was his opinion that the program was a great success, and 
said it was the committee’s belief that next year’s Oklahoma Day program 
would be even better. 


It was reported by Colonel Shirk that the old cannon standing in front 
of the Historical Building had been dismantled because of the danger of 
its falling over and injuring someone. He stated that the Secretary had 
investigated the cost of placing the barrel of the old cannon on a granite 
pedestal. He pointed out that the barrel tube is the only part of the cannon 
which has actual historic significance. The Secretary had found that the 
Laingor Monument Company would mount the old cannon on a granite 
pedestal, with appropriate lettering, for $120.00 Judge Johnson moved that 
this amount be approved for preserving the old cannon. Both Mrs. Reed 
and Mrs. Korn seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 


The matter of a series of the various seals that had Oklahoma signifi- 
cance being used on the covers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma during the 
period of the 50th Anniversary of Oklahoma statehood was presented by 
Colonel Shirk. He said that the series had been suggested by Miss Muriel 
H. Wright, HWditor of The Chronicies, and that it was the opinion of the 
Publications Committee that this was a worthwhile project. Dr. Dale urged 
the committee to approve the proposal, which would cost about $75.00 per 
issue for eight issues of The Chronicles. It was moved by Mr. Harrison 
and seconded by Miss Seger that this proposal of the Publications Commit- 
tee be approved. The motion was put and unanimously adopted. 


In discussions concerning the placing of the Lew Wentz bust in the 
halls of the Historical Society, it was moved by Judge Johnson that the 
Administrative Secretary ascertain from the Building Superintendent and the 
State Board of Affairs as to where the bust might be located without en- 
dangering the floors of the Historical Society Building. The motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Korn and passed unanimously. 


Judge Johnson made the observation that all Directors should have 
their pictures on the walls of the Directors Room. He suggested that an 
effort be made to see that all frames and pictures are made uniform, and 
moved that the Secretary be authorized to see what could be done in bring- 
ing this about. Mrs. Reed seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


. By way of making a report on the proposed 1956 Historical Society 
Tour, Mr. R. G. Miller advised the Board that tentative plans called for 
the Tour being a re-run of the Chisholm Trail. He stated that the route 
would start somewhere near the Red River and follow as closely as possible 
the historic old Chisholm Trail to the Kansas line. He said there was a 
possibility of the Kansas and Texas Historical Societies participating in the 
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Tour and that, if such were the case, the Tour could be extended to the 
south in Texas and to the north in Kansas. 


In discussing the Tour, Mr. Henry Bass stated that he had talked with 
officials of both the Kansas and Texas Historical Societies, and that they 
had shown considerable interest and enthusiasm concerning the Tour. He 
expressed the belief that these two Societies would be willing to participate 
in the Tour to any extent the Oklahoma Society might desire. It was 
moved by Mr. Bass and seconded by Dr. Harbour that the Tour Committee 
be authorized to work out the details of the itinerary and financial plans 
for the 1956 Tour, and make a full report of their recommendations at the 
January meeting of the Board. 


The Board authorized expenses for the Administrative Secretary to 
attend the Southern Historical Society meeting at Memphis, Tennessee on 
November 9th, 10th, and 11th. Dr. Dale stated that he would also attend 
this meeting, and Dr. Harbour pointed out that he could represent the 
Oklahoma Historical Society along with Mr. Fraker. 


- General Key announced that two vacancies existed on the Board of 
Directors due to the resignation of Mr. 8. E. Lee, of Buffalo, and Dr. John 
W. Raley, of Shawnee. Ballots were prepared and the Board members 
voted to place Dr. Wayne Johnson, of Stillwater, and Dr. James D. Morrison, 
of Durant, on the Board of Directors. 


Judge Cole, who is chairman of the Board’s committee to promote in- 
terest in local historical societies, requested that all Board members assist 
in stimulating interest in the creation of city and county historical societies. 
He stated that such groups would be of great assistance in helping the 
state celebrate its 50th Anniversary, which will be in 1957. 


Dr. Dale reported that he had recently received correspondence from 
Mrs. Alexander Posey, who lives in Phoenix, Arizona, expressing the wish 
that she might secure certain objects belonging to the Posey family, which 
had been presented to the Historical Society many years ago. It was pointed 
out that the Historical Society no longer accepted loans, and that all ob- 
jects presented to the Society had become the property of the Society. 
Further discussion brought out the possibility that Mrs. Posey had not re- 
ceived notice of this action of the Society, and that exception be granted 
in her case so that she might have returned to her one or two items from 
the Posey collection. Dr. Dale moved that Mrs. Posey be allowed to choose 
two objects from the collection and that the Secretary be authorized to 
return the said two objects to her. Judge Bowman seconded the motion, 


which was adopted by a majority vote. 


Mrs.. Korn extended an invitation to all members of the Board and 
staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society to attend a reception for Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Penny, of White Plains, New York, and Mr. Jay G. Puter- 
baugh on the evening of Thursday, November 17. 


It was announced by Dr. Chapman that the Payne County Historical 
Society is working on a project to give recognition to the first battle of the 
War Between the States to be fought in Oklahoma. He requested that the 
Oklahoma Historical Society give its full assistance in helping mark the 
site and in furnishing further information. 


General Key presented the letter from Mrs. Jessie Moore in which she 
expressed regrets that, due to illness, she was unable to attend the meet- 
ing. Judge Johnson moved that the Board go on record as expressing their 
best wishes to Mrs. Moore and the hope of an early and complete recovery 
from her illness. Both Dr. Harbour and Mrs. Korn seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. Judge Johnson was authorized by General 
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Key to write to Mrs. Moore and tell her of the Board’s action. 


Gifts that had been given to the Library, Museum, Archives, and Mem- 
orial Halls were presented by the Secretary, together with a list of new 
membership applications: 


LIFE MEMBERS: 


Mr. Lucian B. Sneed 
Mr. Ernest W. Hulsey 


Miss Mary Kathryn Ashbrook 


Mr. Isaac P. Edwards 
Mr. Neatha H. Seger 
Mr. Neal Crawford 

Dr. Albert BE. Bonnell 
Mr. Carl B. Anderson 
Mr. Wm. H. Atkinson 
Mr. B. H. Carey 

Mrs. Corinne Andrews Gould 
Mr. George I. Laingor 
Mr. Joe W. McBride 
Mr. R. G. Miller 

Mr. .Patrick Fred La¥Forest 
Mr. John Thomas Smith 
Rey. Marvin F. Bell 
Mr. Clee Fitzgerald 

Mr. Leslie Ray Barto 
Mr. Caswell L. Carter 
Mr. Milford E. Quimby 
Mrs. H. C. Miller 

Mr. Robert T. C. Head 
Mr. Ben G. O’Neal 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Mr. Jack T. Conn 

Rey. Clarence C. Goen 
Mr. Nolen Young 

Mrs. Jessie EH. Hickman 
Mr. W. J. Ivester 

Mr. Carroll Spangler 
Mr. Jack T. Rairdon 
Miss Constance Spruce 
Mrs. Harry B. Pierce 
Mr. Herbert L. Arthurs 
Mr. Charles A. McWilliams 
Mrs. Raymond A. Moore 
Mr. Wm. Edgar Addy 
Dr. Mary W. Beckwith 
Mr. R. C. Kelley 

Mr. Bruce Myers 

Mr. James R. Shroyer 
Mr. Robert E. White 
Mr. Orval P. Morrison 
Mr. George M. Tyner 
Mr. Bill Cleverdon 

Dr. B. EB. Carder 

Mr. B. T. Conway 

Mr. Don Butler 

Mr. J. D. Houk 

Mr. Robert Clark 

Mr. L. L. Dillingham 
Mr. Finis C. Gillespie 


Bristow, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 

El Reno, Okla. 

Enid, Okla. 

Geary, Okla. 
Lindsay, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sapulpa, Okla. 
” 


Shawnee, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

3” 
Vinita, Okla. 
San Franciseo, California 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Ada, Okla. 
Altus, Okla. 
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Bethany, Okla. 
” 


Boswell, Okla. 
Bristow, Okla. 
Broken Arrow, Okla. 


” 


Chickasha, Okla. 


Cordell, Okla. 
Dewey, Okla. 
Eldorado, Okla. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Fairview, Okla. 


Fairfax, Okla. 
Hobart, Okla. 
yy 
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Mr. Lambert Barkman 

Judge C. H. Pittman 

Mrs. Joe Grimes 

Mr. Ollie F. Burgess 

Mr. Wade H. Shumate 

Mr. Philip H. Hodnett 

Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Sparks 

Mr. John A. Shawver 

Mr. R. M. Snelson 

Mr. W. S. Thatcher 

Mr. F. O. Wilcox 

Rey. Roy Autry 

Mr. Leonard M. Logan, Jr. 

Dr. Gertrude Nielsen 

Mr. Otto B. Askins 

Dr. Charles N. Atkins 

Mr. L. W. Atkins 

Mrs. Idamay Kelsey Babcock 

Rey. Sidney H. Babcock 

Dr. H. G. Bennett, Jr. 

Mr. John B. Blakeney 

Mr. Hdward M. Box 

Mr. Carl Eyan Brammer 

Mr. Donald W. Bush, Jr. 

Dr. W. K. Hartford 

Mr. George S. Henry 

Miss Edith M. Johnson 

Mr. Fred McArthur 

Dr. Ardell N. Taylor 

Rey. Leland Clegg 

Creek Indian Museum, 
Mrs. Jean Risor, Curator 

Mr. J. H. Alexander 

Mr. LL. S. Barnes 

Mr. Marvin S. Hatcher 

Mr. James A. McNeese 

Mr. Chester Ray Webb 

Mr. Samuel T. Allen 

Mr. Willie T. Brackett 

Dr. Edward K. Norfleet 

Mrs. W. EF. Cornels 

Mr. Earl C. Webb 

Mrs. J. G. Abernathy 

Very Rev. Eric Beevers 

Dr. Dorothea Estelle Curnow 

Mrs. Laura Elizabeth Long 

Mrs. Louise Ackley 

Mrs. Bessie 8S. Bennett 

Dr. John F. Blankenship 

Mr. Glenn Seott Dille 

Mr. J. H. French 

Mr. Charles D. Gibson 

Dr. Worth M. Gross 

Mr. Ward B. Lewis 

Mrs. Bertha Ann Plemons 

Mrs. Evalyn Louise Shaw 

Mr. Joseph B. Teichman 

Mr. Richard B. Tuttle 

Dr. F. M. Adams 

Dr. Kenneth S. Lane 

Dr. J. M. McMillan 
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Kingfisher, Okla. 
Mangum, Okla. 
93 


Marlow, Okla. 


Maud, Okla. 


Mountain View, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 


2? 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
” 


Okmulgee, Okla. 


Ponea City, Okla. 
2? 


” 
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Sapulpa, Okla. 
” 


Sayre, Okla. 

Shattuck, Okla. 

Shawnee, Okla. 

Stillwater, Okla. 
” 


Talihina, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Vinita, Okla. 
” 
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Mr. Jack R. Crocker Wagoner, Okla. 
Mr. J. O. Dickey Weatherford, Okla. 
Mr. Theodore Fruechting A 

Mr. Clyde James Alden Wellston, Okla. 
Rev. H. L. Cloud 3 

Mr. Ray Pace Fort Smith, Ark. ; 
Mrs. Martin Byocki Garden Grove, Calif. 
Mr. Michael Harrison Sacramento, Calif. 
Dr. Henry T. Malone Decatur, Ga. 

Mrs. John Vineyard Independence, Mo. 
Mr. Lester Witchey Bellaire, Ohio 

Mrs. Pearl C. Turner Arlington, Va. 

Mr. Frank K. Woolley Brady, Texas 


GIFTS PRHSENTEHED 
LIBRARY : 


Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma, 82nd Annual Convention of 
the G.L.L.T. of Oklahoma Territory, 62nd Annual Convention of the 
G.L. of Olkdahoma Territory, and 47th Annual Convention of the G.L. 
of the State of Oklahoma 

Donor: Oklahoma A.F. & A.M. 


“Red River Valley—Then and Now,” 1948, by A. W. Neville. 
Donor: A. W. Neville, Paris, Texas 


Annual Yearbook, The 89’ers, 1955-56; Constitution and By-laws of the 89’ers. 
Revised 1955. 
Donor: The 89ers 


U. 8. News and World Report, 21 issues; Chronicles of Oklahoma, 13 issues; 
The Readers Digest, 16 issues; Picture of Turner Falls; American Herit- 
age Foundation, Historical Items, 15; Missouri, New Capitol Building, 
8 Historical Items; Genealogy and: History, vol. 2, #12; Pictorial 
Brochure, Washington, D.C.; “The Bible Unmasked,” by Joseph Lewis; 
“Facts about the Bible,” by Dr. Gerald B. Wingrod; The Mississippi 
Historical Review, vol. 10, #1, June 1923; “The Ranchman’s Last Fron- 
tier,” by Dr. E. BE. Dale; Sorogis Club Year Book, 1913-1914. 

Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


History of The MacDowell Club, 1954-55. 
Donor: The MacDowell Club, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Manual for the General Court, 1955-1956. 
Donor: State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 


History of the American Legion, Oklahoma City Post #35. Dr. Oscar Lee 
Owens, Historian. 


Donor: The American Legion, Post 35, Oklahoma City 


Papers and Proceedings, Fifteenth Biennial Conference, Southwestern Li- 
brary Ass’n, Nov. 3, 4, 5, 1954 
Donor: Southwestern Library Ass’n 


Annual Report, President of the University of Oklahoma to the Board of 
Regents, the Governor, and the Citizens of Oklahoma, 1948. 
Donor: University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, back issues for 1921, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
1927, 1932, 1934-1941, 1948, 1944. 


Donor: Mr. J. B. Wright McAlester, Oklahoma; from the Estate 
of Mrs. Edwin Ludlow (Anna Wright) 
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Kynewisbok Year Books, Guthrie High School, 1913-1917; McGuffey’s Hlectic 
Primer, 1909 and McGuffey Calendar; McGuffey’s First Electic Reader, 
1907 ; ‘“‘Lubrications,” by W. G. (Bill) Long, autographed book of poems; 
“In God’s Out-of-Doors,” by William A. Quayle; “Riley Roses,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley; “Business Prose-Poems,”’ by Walt Mason; “Cuddy’s 
Baby,” by Margaret Hill McCarter; “Glorious Mother,’ by Samuel 
Francis Woolard, compilation, 1909; “Oklahoma Outlaws,” by Richard 
S. Graves; “A Merchant Marine and A Marine Insurance Company,” 
by Wm. Patrick Hackney; “The American Merchant Marine—Its Rise 
and Fall and Why,” by Wm. Patrick Hackney; “Americas for Americans, 
How They Can Control the Foreign Commerce of the World,” by Wim. 
P. Hackney; Address by Hackney—“The Personality of the Almighty 
Father and The Divinity of His Son, Christ Jesus;’’ Memorial Address, 
Decoration Day, Wichita, Kansas by Wm. P. Hackney; Souvenir Pro- 
gram, John Philip Sousa, 1919-1920; Autographed Life Story of John 
Philip Sousa; “Rocky Mountain Wild Flowers,” by Patience Stapelton ; 
“Leaves from a Grass House,” by Don Blanding; “Songs and Flowers 
From Riley ;” 82 clippings, pictures, pictorial brochures, and other his- 
torical items. 

' Donor: Col. Horace Speed, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia 


“Archives in a New Era,” report of the Chief Archivist of Central American 
Archives for period Jan. 1, 1949-June 30, 1954. 
Donor: Central American Archives, Salisbury, 8S. Rhodesia 


Economic Survey of Oklahoma by Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 1929, 
General Commercial Engineering Dept., St. Louis, Mo.; The Daily News 
Almanac and Year Book, 1918, compiled by James Langland, published 
by Chicago Daily News Co., Chicago. 

Donor: Col. George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 


“The Knapp Family,’ compiled by Mrs. Victor M. Jones; History of the 
Corn and Headley Families, 1818-1953. 
Donor: Ralph Hudson, Librarian, Oklahoma State Library 


Additional Books und- Pictures from the Mrs. A. S. Heaney collection: 
Columbus Junction Herald, Iowa, vol. 1 and 2, 1875-76; The Adline, 
New York, vol. 5, #7, July 1872; The Oklahoma War-Chief, “Payne’s 
Oklahoma Colony,” Caldwell, Kansas, June 18, 1885; New Imperial 
Atlas of the World, 1906 and 1912, Rand McNally & Co., Large Rand- 
McNally Road Map; Harly twp. map of Oklahoma Country; Harly map 
of Noble County; Early School District Map of Oklahoma County ; 
large scrapbook containing historical clippings on Oklahoma City gov- 
ernment; 2 large pencil drawings; large picture of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Cabinet; copy of penmanship chart, Miss Sutherland’s School; long 
panel picture of first Legislature of Oklahoma Territory, 1891; picture 
of fourth Legislature of Oklahoma Territory; long panel group picture 
of first Annual Convention Nat’l Indian Association; picture of first 
Oklahoma City High School; 49 books of history and English literature, 
and miscellaneous subjects; 17 pictures of early day educators. 

Donor: From the estate of Mrs. A. S. Heaney, secured through 
the interest of Miss Golda Slief, Okla. City 


MUSEUM : 


Blouse worn by Potawatomi woman; powder horn; pair of Potawatomi 
moceasins; Shawnee skirt, black broadcloth, trimmed with ribbon em- 
proidery ; woven wool belt; ribbon shoulder pin; leather head-band with 
human hair braids; Caddo head-dress showing Spanish influence; black 
broadcloth leggings trimmed with ribbon embroidery; garters beaded 
with long fringe; Shawnee blouse trimmed with 114 silver disks; old 
woven basket; map of Indian reservations in 1906. 

Donor: Mrs. Emma Goulette, Tuscon, Arizona 
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Cheyenne knife case; beaded Cheyenne purse; Arapaho roach of dyed horse | 
hair; Arapaho necklace of blue beads and turkey bones; Cheyenne cere- 
monial fan; tomahawk with crude stone head, leather covered handle, 
and beaded; hair brush of poreupine bristles; Dance Stick; rattle with 
weighted end; wooden spoon; leather rattle with deer’s head painted 
on one side; pipe owned by Wattan, Arapaho Chief; pipe owned by | 
Wolf Chief, Cheyenne; stick game; necklace, imitation wampum. = | 

Donor: Mrs. Reese Kineaide, Clinton, Oklahoma | 


Service flag flown by Mrs. Horace Speed during World War I; beaded head- | 
band with long side pieces; beaded watch case: small beaded purse; 
6 intricately beaded necklaces; head-band with bead work 2 inches 
wide; beaded purse; beaded leather watch case; pair of child’s moc- 
easins; long, beaded shoulder decoration; beaded garter; black, beaded 
broadcloth breech cloth; small plate from Honolulu; 57 pictures of | 
early Guthrie. 
Donor: Col. Horace Speed, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia 


’ 
| 
q 
Gun found on the site of the massacre of Pat Hennessey: gold-plated spurs | 
presented to Joe Grimes by Gordon Lillie. | 
Donor: Mrs. Joe Grimes, Kingfisher, Oklahoma | 

| 

| 

| 


Black feather fan 
Donor: Bernita Bess Benuett, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Copy of Chickasaw Seal; newspaper, Chickasaw Centennial issue. 
Donor: Carl H. Reubin, Tishomingo, Oklahoma 


Copy of Chickasaw Seal 
Donor: Miss Emma Plunkett, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Pictures of Indians, animals and flowers in Okmulgee County, 328 scenes. 
Donor: Mrs. Jennie Elrod, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


Pictures of Ezra Meeker and Tom, Dick and Harry, the world’s largest 
steers 


Donor: Mrs. Joe Grimes, Kingfisher, Oklahoma 


6 colored prints, 18x24, (Remington’s) 
Donor: Mrs. Logan Billingsley, Katonah, New York 


Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Provaznik 
Donor: Mrs. Sophia Dlouhy, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Picture of Constitution Hall at Guthrie 
Donor: Guthrie Register News 


Framed picture of BE. G. Barnard 
Donor: George Barnard, Enid, Oklahoma 


Portraits of Virginia Wyatt and Zerle Carpenter, outstanding 4-H girl and 
; boy for 1954 


Donor: Ira J. Holler, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


17 pictures of early day educators 


Donor: Mrs. A. S. Heaney Estate, secured through the interest 
of Miss Golda Slief, Oklahoma City 


Old flat iron; homemade iron spear head; old iron cavalry stirrup; 2 old 


ote steps; 1 long hand-made nail; 3 prong iron gigs for catching 
sh. 


Donor: §. L. Matheson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


a 


Minutes 56 


AROHIVES: 


Additions to the Grant Foreman collection already in the Archives: Valu- 
able note books kept by the Foremans; manuscripts of articles published 
by them; letters to and from Grant Foreman; diaries; newspaper 
articles. 

Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL HALL 


Annual Reports of the past Presidents of the Oklahoma Division of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, compiled by Mrs. Herman Smith 
of Stillwater. 

Donor: Mrs. King Larrimore, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


“The Confederate Veteran Magazine,” 2 copies, August, 1917-1923. 
Donor: Mrs. John Howard Payne, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Proceedings of the 18th and 19th conventions of the UDC of Missouri; pro- 
ceedings of the General Convention of the UDC, Washington, D. C., 
1923 as reported by Mrs. Korn; “The Origin of the Flag,” “The Negro 
Question,” and “The South in the Building of the Nation,” all written 
by Mrs. Korn. 

Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


“The Confederate Reunion at Houston, Texas’ in 1895; booklet of the 
history and pictures of Crowder City, Indian Territory in 1896; a poem, 
“My Suit of Confederate Grey,’ by Mrs. A. L. Bond; a photograph of 
Confederate mementoes; copy of “The Confederate Veteran Magazine,” 
May, 1909. 

Donor: Mrs. A. L. Bond, Dallas, Texas 


When it was determined that there was no further business to come 
before the Board, the meeting was adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 


WM. S. KEY, President 
HLMER L. FRAKER, Secretary 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Datenaa 23 eS] 9 wie 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Signed se a6 seo eee ee ee 


Pi O “Address: 2 32 ee eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance, 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
_ pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society 1s 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Se- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


